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ABSTRACT 



Children affected by armed violence face a specific set of 
stressors and challenges which calls for appropriate programming. This 
Coordinator's Notebook focuses on hew to work with children affected by 
organized violence in order to provide them the best possible early childhood 
experiences. It is divided into five sections. "Children as Zones of Peace" 
(Judith L. Evans) discusses organized violence in the form civil and ethnic 
strife and political oppression, and its effects on children: displacement, 
unaccompanied children, refugee camps, psychological trauma. It then 
discusses developing appropriate interventions, principles for working with 
children affected by organized violence, early childhood programming 
guidelines, specific activities for and with young children, and looking 
toward the future. "Resolving Conflicts and Making Peace" (Ellen M. Ilf eld) 
discusses basic skills for young children, conflict resolution and 
peacemaking, and the environment and strategies used to create peace. The 
first case study, "Assisting Angolan Children Impacted by War: Blending 
Western and Traditional Approaches to Healing, " has sections on a mobile war 
trauma team and assisting children in the provinces. The second case study, 
"Emergency Education: Save the Children Early Childhood Program, 

Ex- Yugoslavia , " has sections on the importance of the following necessary 
characteristics of early childhood programs: response to psycho-social needs 
of war-afflicted families and children; flexibility in program delivery; and 
sustainability based on community ownership. This section also contains a 
listing of lessons learned in Save the Children preschools. "Related 
Resources" presents available UNICEF titles related to this topic and a few 
related organizations and their contact information. "Network Notes" contains 
the sections: Letters to the Editor, International Organizations, Meetings, 

On the World Wide Web, and Calendar. (WJC) 
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All of us find if hard to believe that at 
the end of the 20th century children are 
targets, children are expendable, children 
are victims, children are refugees, and 
even perpetrators — in one conflict after 
another, on virtually every continent.., 

I am under no illusion about the size of 
the task. But with the necessary political 
will, substantial progress can be made 
towards our common goal of making the 
rights of children in situations of armed 
conflict the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. . .The task that we face is indeed 
a challenging one. But the cost of fail- 
ure — for this generation’s children and 
the next — is simply too high to bear. 

Graga Machel, Former First Lady of Mozambique 
Comments to United Nations General Assembly, 1996 



W ithin the last five years, due to wars and civil 
strife, the conditions for children have wors- 
ened. Children affected by armed violence 
face a specific set of stressors and challenges, 
different in many ways from the silent and chronic 
emergencies such as poverty, hunger, and lack of ap- 
propriate care, addressed by many early childhood 
care and development programmes. There are some 
specific characteristics of — and therefore appropri- 
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Children are often the accidental victims of war. 
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ate programming for — young children affected by 
organized violence. In Coordinator's Notebook #10, pub- 
lished in 1991, the focus article was: Protecting Children 
from the Scourge of War. It described what was going on 
in different parts of the world in terms of wars and 
civil strife. Because the situation for children has 
worsened, in this issue of the Coordinators' Notebook we 
revisit the topic and focus on how to actually work 
with children involved in and/or affected by orga- 
nized violence, in order to provide them with the 
best possible early childhood experiences. 

The Situation 

Organized violence in the form of civil and ethnic 
strife, armed conflict, and political oppression is one 
of the most serious problems affecting the world's 
children today. It is also anticipated that this is not a 
short-term issue. At the present time, for example, 
there is armed conflict for which there is no end in 
sight within 21 of Africa's 45 countries. 

Despite diversity among the peoples affected by 
these conflicts there are some common characteristics. 
The first is that cultural factors now play an important role in 
the origins of conflict. In contrast with the past, when con- 
flicts were ascribed mainly to political or economic 
motives, conflicts today are localized and have ethnic, 
civil and/or religious causes. They stem from long- 
standing intergroup rivalries,- these often lead to polit- 
ical instability. Such culturally motivated conflicts 
have occurred in Lebanon, Afghanistan and the West 
Bank,- Cambodia, Myanmar, Lao PDR, and Vietnam,- 
in various African countries — Mozambique, Angola, 
Liberia, Sierra Leone, Somalia, Rwanda, South Africa 
and Burundi,- in Latin America in El Salvador and 
Guatemala,- and in ex-Yugoslavia, to name a few. No 
part of the world has been spared. 



During the last decade it is estimated 
that child victims of war have included 
2 million killed, 405 million disabled, 12 
million left homeless, more than i million 
orphaned or separated from their parents, 
and 10 million seriously psychologically 
traumatized, unicef, i 996 a, Pg .2 

The second characteristic is the increased intensity of 
the violence and the seemingly irrational behaviour typical of 
people involved in ethnic and civil conflicts. For 
example, increasingly civilians are the specific targets 
of armed conflicts as evidenced by the rising number 
of civilian casualties in proportion to the total. 
" O in and children in particular are now more likely 
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to suffer casualties. Families and communities are more 
likely to disintegrate and lose their cohesion. While 
young children play no part in negotiations or even 
the conduct of war, they are subjected to severe 
injuries — visible and invisible. They experience desti- 
tution, abandonment, neglect, abuse, exploitation, and 
long-term emotional and psychological effects. 



In some parts of Asia, children mutilated 
for life because of the millions of mines 
strewn over the countryside are aban- 
doned to their fate and forced to eke out 
an existence as best they can. Anti- 
personnel mines often look like brightly 
coloured toys, but when mines are picked 
up or stepped on they maim and kill 
indiscriminately. In some places troops 
send children on ahead, thereby testing 
the route, icrc, 1994 

Another example of the intensity of the violence 
and the irrational behaviour of those involved is the 
use of land mines. Of all the weapons of modern war- 
fare, the landmine is one of the most lethal to chil- 
dren. Mines are not only a common cause of mortali- 
ty, injury and disability, but the cause of widespread 
social and economic disruption and psychosocial dis- 
tress. Land mines threaten not only individual survival, 
but the survival and continuity of whole communities. 
(Landers, 1995, pg. 9) "Since 1975 land mines have 
exploded under more than one million people and are 
currently thought to be killing 800 people a month. . . . 
In 64 countries around the world there are an estimat- 
ed 1 10 million landmines still lodged in the ground — 
waiting." (UNICEF, 1996a, pg. 4) What this means is 
that farmers are cut off from their fields. They are 
forced to leave their lands and seek work in urban 
areas, increasing the number of displaced persons. 
"Even under ideal conditions, when the layout of 
minefields is known and is even mapped, it takes a 
hundred times as long to remove mines as to lay 
them." (ICRC, 1995b, 181-191) In most cases there 
are no maps indicating where mines are laid. 

The third characteristic of conflict today is the sig- 
nificant involvement of children and young people as participants 
in the conflict. There are increasing numbers of child sol- 
diers. While this group of children is not the direct 
concern of this article, since we are focusing on the 
youngest children, child soldiers form a significant 
population whose unique needs must be addressed. 
The fourth characteristic is that most of today's conflicts 
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can be categorized as complex emergencies. What this means 
is that two or more of the following elements are a 
part of the event: civil strife, armed conflict, migration 
of the population — internally or across neighbouring 
borders, collapse of the economy, scarcity of food and 
water, and famine. In reality most of these conditions 
exist as a part of the majority of today's conflicts. As 
Foster ( 1995) notes, since most organized violence 
takes place in the poorest nations, children's welfare is 
further undermined by poverty and the lack of basic 
services. War-shattered economies are unable to meet 
even the most basic of needs. 

The Impact on 
Children 

At its least disruptive, organized violence interrupts a 
child's healthy growth and development; at worst it 
debilitates children physically and/or emotionally. 
The physical impact of organized violence on chil- 
dren, in terms of mortality, disease, injury, disability 
and malnutrition is dramatic. "In most conflicts more 
children die as a result of malnutrition and disease — 
an indirect consequence of the violence — than the 
violence itself. " (Landers, 1995, pg. 5) This is direct- 
ly related to the fact that during times of war health 
systems collapse and living conditions deteriorate. 
There is a lack of clean water and waste disposal sys- 
tems are nonexistent. As a result, the incidence of epi- 
demic diseases generally increases during conflict, 
sometimes dramatically. Moreover, diseases that in 
many regions may have been under control prior to 
the onset of fighting, such as malaria or small pox, 
may be reintroduced as a direct result of conflict. 
Preventable diseases such as cholera and dysentery, 
acute respiratory infection, and malaria are also com- 
mon. Malnutrition undermines health as children 
become more vulnerable to infections. The high inci- 
dence of infection also contributes to higher levels of 
malnutrition. 



Malnutrition, measles, diarrhoeal 
diseases and pulmonary infections 
can cause the death of 50% to 
95% of children under five in 
wartime, icrc, 1994 

Disabilities among children are common in many 
conflict zones. These result from injury, lack of immu- 
nization services, malnutrition, and Vitamin A and 
iodine deficiency. Simple eye and ear infections can 
lead to blindness and deafness due to a shortage of 
basic drugs. Amputations are common in conflict 
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zones and lack of emergency care contributes to the 
large number of deformities. Disabled children face 
bleak prospects,- rehabilitative services are entirely 
absent in most conflict areas and the demand for arti- 
ficial limbs far outweighs supply. (Landers, 1995) 

In terms of psychosocial and emotional develop- 
ment, violence and wars can be devastating. There is 
frequently the impact of displacement; there is an added 
insult if children are displaced without their families 
and are unaccompanied ; life in refugee camps may also 
be debilitating,- and the experiences that children have 
during the violence may lead to psychological traumas 
that must be addressed. 

Displacement 

According to a UNICEF (1996a) report, "The waves 
of violence that have swept across the world in recent 
years have uprooted enormous numbers of people. 
The total number is currently about 53 million — one 
out of every 1 1 5 people on earth has been forced into 
flight, and at least half of these are children." (pg. 3) 
In 1994 alone some 24 million people were driven by 
conflicts to seek a safe haven in neighbouring coun- 
tries and an estimated 27 million people were dis- 
placed within their own countries — 80% of whom 
were women and children. Within Mozambique one 
out of three people has been displaced. 

A child whose family becomes displaced or is 
forced to flee into exile is profoundly affected in 
wartime since displacement is threatening to a child's 
well being. It also threatens learning, socialization 
and cultural continuity. Displacement is also associ- 
ated with a decline in traditional intra-familial au- 
thority structures and informal mechanisms for 
adoption and shared child care and disrupts tradi- 
tional survival skills. 

Family attachments, which are essential for chil- 
dren's growth and development during normal cir- 
cumstances, often take on increased importance in 
emergencies. If parents and children remain together, 
and if parents are able to continue providing care, 
comfort and some degree of protection, children are 
likely to be able to cope with the stress and disruption 
of most emergencies. However, parents are seldom 
able to provide the required care. Adults are trauma- 
tized and, being cut off from subsistence activities, 
they are frequently unable to provide their children 
with the basic elements of survival — shelter and food. 

Unaccompanied 

Children 

While most refugee and displaced children travel with 
their families, many children are separated from their 
families as a result of organized violence. This separa- 
tion may result in children being unaccompanied — on 
their own. The underlying causes of separation vary 
and include: the death, disappearance, conscription or 
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Boys play in the rubble of a destroyed house, in the village of Kafia in Southern Lebanon. 



imprisonment of one or both parents, the abandon- 
ment of sick or disabled children, the abduction of 
children by military forces, and the exclusion of chil- 
dren from the home for their own safety. Many are 
also lost, separated or orphaned in the panic of flight. 
Approximately 3.5% of all displaced and refugee 
children are unaccompanied. (Djeddah & Shah, 1996, 
pg. 53) 

When family attachments are broken, children's 
developmental well-being is greatly endangered and 
the child is at increased psychological risk. 

War. . . has eroded or destroyed the most important source of 
emotional security and instability that children might have 
enjoyed — a family environment. Parents area buffer to the 
destruction and deprivation of war. They are typically more 
resourceful than outsiders in protecting their children from ter - 
rifying events. These children [are] separated from their fami- 
lies precisely when they experience an increased need for them. 
(Zutt, 1994, pg. 29) 

It has been argued that "one of the most signifi- 
cant war traumas of all, particularly for younger chil- 
dren, is simply separation from parents — often more 
distressing than the war activities themselves." 
(UNICEF, 1996a, pg. 4) Thus unaccompanied chil- 
dren constitute one of the most vulnerable groups. 
Isolated from services and community support 
mechanisms, they suffer disproportionally from edu- 
cational deprivation, abuse, exploitation, physical 
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impairments and psychosocial trauma. 

In Rwanda at the end of 1994 an estimated 1 14,000 
children were lost, abandoned, orphaned or otherwise 
separated from their parents. Some 70,000 were dis- 
placed within Rwanda, while most of the remainders 
crossed the border into Uganda, Tanzania or Zaire. 
(UNICEF, 1996a, pg. 3) Most of the unaccompanied 
children in the Rwanda genocide were between the 
ages of two and eight. "At that age a child is too big to 
be carried on its mother's back, so has to walk on its 
own. Being so much smaller and weaker than an adult, 
it is easily left behind, swallowed up by the huge 
crowds of fleeing people.” (1CRC, 1995a) 

Refugee Camps 

The realities of war may force even the family that 
stays together into situations that are damaging to 
children. During the formative years long-term intern- 
ment in crowded refugee camps, where poverty and 
epidemics are widespread, can have a lifelong disturb- 
ing effect on the development of a child. 

Some refugees have spent their whole lives in 
camps,- there are camps in Cambodia that have been 
in existence for 20 years. But this 'stability' has its own 
consequences. 

Refugee camps easily become 'total institutions' to the point 
where a dependency syndrome may develop which reinforces 
the helplessness that cjuickly emerges in the wake of war or nat- 
ural disaster. This can happen especially in camps that repro- 
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duce the authoritarian regimes from which the refugees escaped. 
(De Jong, 1995, pg. 1 3) 

For the most part children within refugee camps 
do not have the opportunity to be socialized into 
productive citizens. If children know only refugee 
camps, they grow up with a distorted view of the 
outside world and they do not have the opportuni- 
ties to develop practical skills such as farming or 
herding. Their schooling is likely to be disrupted, so 
they also lack opportunities to acquire basic literacy 
and numeracy skills. 

In addition, refugee camps are not necessarily safe 
places. Mothers who fled from ethnic strife, only to 
become caught up in the terrorist conflict in Sri 
Lanka, commented: 

Smce we became refugees we have lost the capacity to be moti- 
vated and work hard — there seems to be no point in anything. 
Perhaps we should have stayed where we were. There we knew 
who our enemy was. Now we don't know who is safe. We are 
afraid of everyone. We keep our men indoors for fear. We sleep 
as it gets dark. We are all afraid and so are the children. (As 
quoted from Ressler etal., 1989, by Jacobs, 1991, pg. 5) 

On the other hand, refugee camps are not all bad! 
Some refugee camps are safe and provide a modicum 
of stability. In the Sudan, some of the unaccompanied 
children were sent from home because parents 
believed their children would have better access to 
food and health services in refugee camps than at 
home. There are some innovative programmes in 
refugee camps, such as the Mobile Kindergarten in the 
Ban Vinai Refugee Camp in Thailand, which houses 
refugees from Laos. 

In some instances the services provided in the 
refugee camps are better than those provided to peo- 
ple who continue to live in a war-torn country where 
the infrastructure has collapsed. Those working in 
conflict zones need to be cognizant of the situation 



for children who have remained behind. 

Psychological 

Trauma 

Many of the children who survive wars are likely to 
suffer trauma resulting in severe psychosocial prob- 
lems. But not all children are impacted in the same 
way nor to the same degree by organized violence. 
There are a number of factors that determine the 
extent to which children are traumatized as a result of 
wars and civil strife. These have been outlined by 
Raundalen, Dodge and Dyregrov (1993), and 
Djeddah and Shah (1996). In a series of studies con- 
ducted by the former, they looked at the ways in 
which wars and civil violence affected children from 
different countries. What they found illustrates the 
wide diversity possible in children's responses to trau- 
matic events. The factors that affect the degree of 
trauma and children's reactions include: 

■ The nature, duration and intensity 
of the event. 

Children's reactions will differ depending on what 
happened, how long it lasted and the degree to which 
the child was directly involved. For example, it makes 
a significant difference whether a child is exposed to 
grenade explosions heard at a distance, whether the 
child actually witnessed the explosion, or if the explo- 
sion was so close that family members were directly 
threatened or hurt. Also, children who have been con- 
fronted with the possibility of losing their own lives 
are more traumatized than children who have been at 
a reasonable distance from the threat. (Raundalen et 
al., 1993, pg. 12) Because of the nature, intensity and 
duration of the genocide in Rwanda in 1994, children 
were severely traumatized and experienced night- 
mares, difficulty in concentrating, depression and a 
sense of hopelessness about the future. 
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Children living in families and communities with- 
out a history of violence react quite differently from 
children whose whole life has been dominated by an 
oppressor. For example, children in Palestine have 
grown up in a dangerous climate, but few have expe- 
rienced bombing and mass destruction. Nonetheless 
children are constantly confronted with Israeli soldiers 
whose behaviour they perceive as totally unpre- 
dictable. Palestinian parents express feelings of pow- 
erlessness and appear to be resigned to a life under 
occupation. Rather than taking on their parent's atti- 
tudes, youth have supported each other and focused 
their energies on the need to fight for themselves,- the 
result is that they are aggressive in their attitudes and 
actions. (Raundalen etal., 1993, pg. 1 10) 

In contrast are the children in Iraq, who did not 
know war until they were bombed, seemingly without 
cause, but for a relatively short period of time. During 
the bombing of Baghdad, children experienced it as a 
'door-to-door' action, with their house possibly being 
the next one to be bombed. Parents in Iraq were out- 
raged and resented the imposition of sanctions and all 
the other negative after-effects of the war. The parents 
have responded with anger rather than resignation, as 
is the case in Palestine. Children have "tried to cope 
with terrible sense-impressions of sounds, smells and 
burned bodies and even memories of what they had 
touched." Their experiences of the violence were 
much more direct than the experiences of most chil- 
dren in Palestine. In contrast to the children in 
Palestine who are aggressive, the children in Iraq are 
withdrawn, tense and anxious. (Raundalen et al ., 1993, 
pg. 1 10) 

■ The child’s age and personal 
characteristics 

The age and characteristics of the child have a 
mediating effect on how well the child survives and 
thrives. Also important are the child's previous experi- 
ence with violence, the child's degree of resilience, 
and the child's knowledge, skills and abilities. Physical 
health plays a part as well,- a strong, healthy child is 
likely to be more resilient emotionally and psycholog- 
ically than one who is weak or sick. 

The child’s age. Depending on the child's age, and 
developmental stage, a child will react differently to 
acts of violence. If the child is young and still 
dependent on the family for survival, then the loss 
of a parent or significant caregiver is likely to be 
more traumatic than if the child is older and func- 
tionally independent. In response to organized vio- 
lence, children under the age of six often demon- 
strate regressive behaviour. They evidence anxiety, 
fear, restlessness, irritability, and dependent and 
demanding behaviour. This may be explained by the 
fact that their "cognitive immaturity is an obstacle to 
finding ways to avoid the impact of traumatic 
(Djeddah & Shah, 1996, pg. 46) 



Generally children 6-12 years of age are better able 
to deal with trauma. Their "relative cognitive maturi- 
ty enhances expression and coping." (pg. 46) Evidence 
of their trauma is seen in their lack of ability to con- 
centrate, memory problems, learning difficulties, lack 
of spontaneity, passiveness, depression or aggression 
and demanding behaviour. But age alone does not 
determine a child's reaction. 

Children’s personal characteristics. An ability 
to understand and give meaning to the experience of 
violence and to adjust to such experiences emotion- 
ally can be vital to mental health and even survival. 
Children who develop constructive coping strate- 
gies are better able to manage their feelings and 
emotions than those who accentuate the difficulties 
and the sense of hopelessness. A key dimension of 
children's coping strategies is a child's resilience. 
Grotberg (1995) provides a definition of resilience 
and a description of its role in a child's life. 

Resilience is the human capacity to face, overcome and he 
strengthened by or even transformed by the adversities of life. 
Everyone faces adversity? no one is exempt. With resilience, 
children can triumph over trauma? without it trauma (adversi- 
ty) triumphs, (pg. 1 0) 

Resilience and how it develops has been the focus 
of a thirty-nation study, the International Resilience 
Project. Within the study data were gathered on how 
people reacted to a variety of adverse situations, and 
what that meant in terms of the development of 
resilience. The research is described in, A Guide to 
Promoting Resilience in Children: Strengthening the Human 
Spirit , by Edith Grotberg (1995). While there was a 
diversity of responses in terms of people's behaviour, 
an analysis of the data suggests that across the coun- 
tries there is a common set of beliefs about one's self 
that serve as the basis of resilience. To overcome 
adversity, children draw upon three sources of 
resilience — [ Have , [Am and l Can. The elements with- 
in these are as follows: 

The [ Have category represents the external sup- 
ports that provide children with security and feelings 
of safety. 

I HAVE: 

— people around me f trust and who love me, no matter what , 

— people who set limits for me so f know when to stop before 
there is danger or trouble ? 

— people who show me how to do things right by the way 
they do things? 

— people who want me to leant to do things on my own? 

— people who help me when I am sick, in danger or need to 
leant. 

The l Am category describes who children are in 
terms of their internal sense of self and how they pre- 
sent themselves to the world. 

JAM: 

-a person people can like and love? 

-glad to do nice things for others and show my concern? 





Resilience! 



— respectful of myself and others , 

— willing to be responsible for what I do, 

— sure things will be all right. 

I Can refers to the ways in which children relate to 
the world. This dimension includes the child's social 
and interpersonal skills. 

I CAN: 

— talk to others about thmgs that frighten me or bother me, 

—find ways to solve problems that I face, 

— control myself when I feel like doing something not right or 
dangerous, 

—figure out when it is a good time to talk to someone or to 
take action, 

—find someone to help me when I need it. 

Grotberg ( 1 995) goes on to explain that children 
do not need all of these features to be resilient, but 
one is not enough. Resilience results from a combina- 
tion of these dimensions and is developed as a result 
of the ways in which adults interact with children — 
through their words, actions and the environment 
they provide for the child. 

It is difficult enough to support the development of 
these characteristics in children in the best of situa- 
tions; it would appear to be almost impossible in times 
of war and violence. But children affected by war and 
violence exhibit many resilient characteristics, 
lienee has made it possible for children to survive 
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and some children have somehow gotten what they 
need in order to thrive, even within the most devas- 
tating contexts. 

■ Socio-cultural factors — socialization 
practices and beliefs, and the strength of 
affective ties between the child and the 
family and community. 

Cultures have different ways of socializing children 
and have different attitudes and beliefs about what 
constitutes appropriate behaviour. These contribute to 
a child's ability to cope with stress and violence. 
Grotberg (1995) describes some of the differences 
among cultures in terms of socialization: 

Some cultures rely more on faith than on problem solving 
in facing adversity. Some cultures are more concerned with 
punishment and guilt while others discipline and reconcile. 
Some cultures expect children to be more dependent on others for 
help in adversity rather than becoming autonomous and more 
self-reliant. The parents in some countries maintain a close 
relationship with their children, while others 'cut off their chil- 
dren at about age five. The resilient children manage this rejec- 
tion, non-resilient children withdraw, submit and are depressed. 
(pg- 9) 

Thus socialization practices that existed within a 
culture before the violence will determine to some 
degree how children respond as a result of the vio- 
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lence and what they need to thrive. It is important, in 
attempting an intervention, to know the extent to 
which there are coping strategies in the culture and 
what they are. In addition, those who attempt to 
intervene during emergencies should be aware of cul- 
tural socialization practices, and work with, rather 
than against these. An example where those working 
in an emergency situation were at odds with the cul- 
ture comes from the Sudan. 

In 1991 it was estimated that there were 17,000 
unaccompanied children in the Sudan. Quite naturally 
the response was to try to reunite them with their 
families. But, in fact, in many cases this was counter- 
productive given traditional socialization practices. In 
Southern Sudan pre-pubescent boys are initiated 
together with peers into defined groups, or age sets, 
which provide a social focus for the remainder of their 
lives. On being initiated into these groups, "the boys 
enter manhood and at the same time become quasi- 
brothers who work productively and pass through 
many of life's rituals together. Boys within these age 
sets are generally highly mobile. Organized into 
smaller groups, they will leave their home communi- 
ties for extended periods to look after themselves, 
with minimal adult supervision." (Zutt, 1994, pg. 7) 
Thus some unaccompanied children were already part 
of age sets and had already turned to peers as 'family'. 
Although these children are technically unaccompa- 
nied, they do not necessarily seek to be reunited with 
their family of origin. Lacking an understanding of 
this, some of the international agencies sought to 
reunite children with their families. Some of the street 
children in Addis Ababa feared they would be caught' 
by international workers and thus denied themselves 
the support that might have been provided. 
Reconciliation with their parents was not what the 
children wanted, nor would it necessarily be in their 
best interest. (Raundalen, et al., 1993, pg. 109) 

■ The degree to which the culture is 
disrupted 

Children will experience less trauma if the immedi- 
ate family and community are displaced together. 
There is a sense of continuity and security that chil- 
dren are able to maintain if familiar structures and 
practices are maintained, even though the setting may 
have changed. But when the aggressors force changes 
in rites and ceremonies,- when they prohibit practices 
that once brought the community together and intro- 
duce alternative schemes — whether they are in the 
form of schooling or religious practice or ways of 
earning a living — then children are left without famil- 
iar supports and are more likely to be traumatized. 
When a child is separated from the family and finds 
refuge in a cultural group where customs and foods are 
different, then there are even greater disruption and 
trauma. 
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■ The actions of the oppressors and the 
reactions of the victims 

A significant factor in the way children react to vio- 
lence is the result of how those around them act and 
react. In the research conducted in Uganda reported 
by Raundalen (et al., 1993), the researchers found that 
children could be divided into two groups. There 
were the victims of war and the pupils of war. The victims 
and the pupils of war came from the same population 
groups. Yet because of experiences immediately after 
the violence they had different responses and were 
engaged in opposite kinds of activities. 

The victims of war were the children who remained in 
the village immediately after the village was attacked. 
Subsequently they showed little sign of aggression 
and expressed few wishes for revenge. They did not 
identify with the aggressor, but rather, saw themselves 
as working toward peace. In terms of their affect these 
children were characterized as evidencing an over- 
whelming sadness. They also suffered anxiety, depres- 
sion and grief. Many of them expressed an emptiness 
and stated that nothing mattered anymore. 
Nonetheless, as a group they were able to profit from 
psychological help. They were able to express their 
horrors of war and also were able to work through 




Many violent situations are chronic events in 
the life of a child. 



their sadness and grief after loss of significant family 
members, (pg. 109) 

The second group, the pupils of war , was those who 
ultimately became child soldiers. These children ran 
away from the village after the violence. They were 
'adopted' by 'dads' in the army. Through their rela- 
tionship with older men they were "socialized to vio- 
lence and aggression and . . taught the power of the 
barrel of a gun. They had been taught that they could 
solve conflicts through brutality." (pg. 108) The con- 
clusion from the Uganda study was that "war does not 
automatically result in aggression and violence in chil- 
dren and young people. If they are cared for, even a 
very bad situation can be changed." ( pg. 108) 

ii 
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Yet another example of children's experience of and 
reactions to violence comes from Mozambique. There 
children were aggressively sought out to become 
fighters. Children were kidnaped and one of the 
Renamo strategies was to 'burn the bridges' between 
children and their families. One way of doing this was 
to force the child to be part of a group that attacked 
and looted his village and possibly killed his own fam- 
ily. Children were highly traumatized as a result. In 
the Raundalen (et al. # 1993) study, 75% of the chil- 
dren stated they had been in situations where they 
were convinced that they would be killed then and 
there. They expressed feelings that there was 'no place 
to hide', 'no place to be safe', 'no place to be a child.' 
One of the ways that these children coped was to 
become 'small politicians'. They became political ana- 
lysts and could discuss in great detail the causes of the 
conflict and developments over time. These 'cognitive 
frames of political information' helped many of the 
children cope, not only with the overall situation but 
their own experiences as well. (pg. 109- 1 10) 

■ The immediacy and effectiveness of the 
interventions 

Quite understandably there is less trauma if there is 
immediate attention to the child's needs and if that 
attention is appropriate to the child's needs at the 
time. If children are exposed to violence over a long 
period of time and there appears to be no likelihood 
of it stopping, children are likely to be worn down by 
the constancy. They lose hope. On the other hand, 
even if the violence they experience is intense, if it 
comes to an end rapidly, and if there are people and 
services on hand to address the issue with them, the 
trauma is likely to be less severe. 

In sum, there are numerous diverse variables that 
affect how children are impacted as a result of orga- 
nized violence. Knowing something about these vari- 
ables helps determine an appropriate response. 

Developing Appropriate 
Interventions 

In addition to knowing something about the nature of 
the violence and how children are likely to react, it is 
also important to plan interventions in accordance 
with the various stages of an emergency. The ways in 
which programmes are implemented for children — 
the goals, activities and the resources available — will 
depend on the evolution or progression of the emer- 
gency. The interventions developed while violence is 
occurring are not necessarily the same as those that 
should be undertaken when people are living in 
refugee camps and/or when they are being resettled. 
UNICEF has defined three stages in relation to emer- 
gencies: Loud , Transition , and Rehabilitation /Reconstruction. 
(Pigozzi, 1994, pg 7) 
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Afghanistan has a population of i 7 mil- 
lion. Civil war has been going on for the 
past i 8 years. During that time 2 mil- 
lion people have been killed ( 9 % of the 
total population); 3 million people have 
become refugees and 2 million have been 
displaced internally , 10-30 million land 
mines were placed in the fields, injuring 
8,000 people each year,- 60—80% of the 
health centers have been destroyed lead- 
ing to a rise in the incidence of polio (a 
major cause of disability), and there has 
been an increase in severe and moderate 
malnutrition, and higher IMR and 
under-5 mortality rates. Most of the 
schools have been destroyed, and where 
there are schools girls have limited access 
to them. While there are groups attempt- 
ing to meet the needs, the war continues. 

UNICEF, 1996b 

Loud is when the violence is actually occurring. One 
of the characteristics of this stage (which can last from 
a few hours to several years) is that there is a break- 
down of all systems. During the Loud phase there are 
few assistance agencies or mechanisms in place to 
address the situation. The activities that do exist in 
relation to young children are likely to focus on basic 
survival — providing food, water, shelter — and trying 
to ensure that young children are with parents and/or 
other family members. 

Transition. During this stage the emergency condi- 
tions are still in force but structures are being institut- 
ed to address needs. A degree of normalcy can be 
established. Camps are likely to be established inter- 
nally or in neighbouring countries and there may be 
agencies and mechanisms available to provide assis- 
tance. During this stage it is possible to create or 
reestablish a range of early childhood activities. 
Caregivers/teachers can be trained, curricula can be 
developed and implemented, and there may be some 
basic equipment and supplies available. 

Rebabilitation/Reconstruction is the stage at which nor- 
malcy is established. There is a modicum of stability. 
Government sources are being recognized and taking 
more control, and displaced and/or refugee popula- 
tions are beginning to repatriate and settle. As Pigozzi 
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(1994) notes, although the terms rehabilitation and 
reconstruction connote physical construction, this 
stage should not be viewed in such a limited way. 
Rather, it should be interpreted as rehabilitation of the 
entire social system, (pg. 7) 

It is important in planning interventions to not only 
take into account the present stage of the emergency, 
but also to build in supports for people's transitions 
through and beyond emergency situations toward 
enduring and peaceful structures. 

Principles for Working 
with Children Affected 
by Organized Violence 

During the first half of 1996 there were a series of 
international gatherings of donors, UN agencies, and 
International NGOs who came together to discuss 
how best to respond to the increasing number of chil- 
dren affected by war and violence. There was a meet- 
ing hosted by UNICEF in New York in February, a 
subsequent meeting was held in Geneva in May, and 
the EFA Mid-Decade Review Meeting in Amman, 
Jordan in June provided the third opportunity for 
interchange. Across these meetings principles were 
developed that all the agencies involved are attempt- 
ing to apply in their work with children affected by 
organized violence. What follows is a listing of these 
principles. 

■ The Convention on the Rights of the Child is 
a powerful programming and advocacy tool 

The CRC provides an affirmation by the international 
community that all rights for all children must be universally 
recognized and protected. The CRC is a powerful document 
that should be used for advocacy and as a legal framework for 
specific interventions aimed at the protection of children's rights. 

With the approval of the Convention on the Rights 
of the Child, followed by the Declaration and Plan of 
Action from the Summit on Children, there is affirma- 
tion of a commitment to provide for children in war. 
These declarations are the result of an understanding 
of the importance of early experiences in relation to 
children's later development. All the principles and 
provisions of the Convention are relevant in time of 
war when all the rights of children are at risk. Articles 
that are especially important during wartime include 
#22, #37, #38, and #39, which relate to survival, fami- 
ly support, education, and health care and adequate 
nutrition. 

While the CRC and the Declaration and Plan of 
Action are genuine landmarks that can and should be 
used to advocate for attention to children who are 
affected by organized violence, at this point these 
principles and other international laws are being 
ignored. Clearly what is lacking are the mechanisms 
gj Te will for enforcement. Enforcement requires 




systematized monitoring, but it also requires a deter- 
mination to prosecute offenders. (UNICEF, 1996a, 
Pg- 5) 

In December 1993, the General Assembly passed a 
resolution by consensus calling on the Secretary 
General to appoint an Expert Committee to carry out 
a study on the impact of armed conflict on children. 
The resolution was a clear recognition by the interna- 
tional community of the catastrophic conditions to 
which children have been and continue to be exposed, 
both as targets and perpetrators of the atrocities of 
war. Further, it called international attention to the 
ever-increasing number of conflicts involving and 
adversely affecting civilian populations. 

The Study on the Impact of Armed Conflict on 
Children, chaired by Graqa Machel, former First Lady 
of Mozambique, seeks to demonstrate to the world 
community the necessity of adopting effective mea- 
sures for the promotion and protection of the rights of 
children who are victims of armed conflicts, and to 
stimulate much greater international action to this 
end. It will establish an important precedent in the 
general area of human rights, and will also serve to 
promote in a very substantive way the terms, provi- 
sions and effectiveness of the Convention on the 
Rights of the Child. (See Related Resources on page 
46 for more information on the Study.) 

■ The child is an organizing factor in 
responding to emergencies 

Keeping with the principles of the CRC, the humanistic value 

of the child assumes a central pervasive position in the concep- 
tual framework for the survival, protection and development of 

the child in an emergency situation. 

In the 1980s the concept of children as conflict-free 
zones — Cbildreti as Zones of Peace — was first put forward. 
The notion was that children, who are neither the 
proponents nor the perpetrators of war, should have 
their rights protected. They should neither be the vic- 
tims of war nor called upon to wage war. In the horror 
of war it is vital that children be protected from harm 
and provided with the services essential to ensure their 
survival and well-being. Thus children, as zones of 
peace, can be an organizing factor in the development 
of interventions. 

A step in the direction of proclaiming Children as 
Zones of Peace is activities that provide a 'breathing 
space' in wars and conflicts. These corridors of peace or 
days of tranquility have been negotiated to allow for the 
movement of foods and medicines across war zones. 
The first occasion was in el Salvador in 1985 where 
the fighting was stopped for three days of tranquility 
during which as many as 20,000 health workers 
immunized 250,000 children. This process was repeat- 
ed every year until the end of the war six years later. 
Similar days of tranquility were observed in Lebanon and 
the various factions even assisted the vaccination cam- 
paign by providing vehicles and communications. In 
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Uganda, a corridor of pence was negotiated through 
which food and medicine could be transported. In 
1989, Operation Lifeline in the Sudan secured corri- 
dors of tranquility which allowed for the safe passage 
of food supplies to starving populations in Southern 
Sudan. Similar principles have been applied in other 
disputes. (UNICEF, 1996a, pg. 5) 

While government leaders at the World Summit for 
Children pledged to work forays of tranquility in con- 
flicts, both this proven method as well as the corridor of 
peace and Children as Zones of Peace concepts have yet to 
be extended to all wars. They serve as a model, but 
the international community has yet to organize itself 
to ensure that all children caught up in warfare bene- 
fit from these protections. 

■ Essential relationships and primary care- 
givers must be supported 

Sendees must recognize and support the family as well as a 
range of non -traditional family units, and must support the 
many and varied relationships that provide sustenance , com- 
fort, and protection to children in emergency situations. Key 
relationships vary depending on the ages and circumstances of 
the child. 

Parents are the primary support system for young 
children. However, at times of disruption, war, and 
violence parents are not always available,- children 
seek others who can provide them with nurturing, 
guidance and direction. They may find this in a mem- 
ber of the extended family, or perhaps in a person 
from the same community. Key relationships can also 
be found among peers. Whomever the child defines as 
'family becomes so. These relationships should be rec- 
ognized and supported. 

■ Holistic and integrated services are 
required to respond to children’s needs 

Children's needs are holistic. Therefore, adherence to holistic 
principles is critical for effective programming. Attention to 
physical and survival issues must he complemented by equal 
attention to psychosocial, emotional and developmental needs. 
Recognizing that these needs cut across sectoral lines, mecha- 
nisms must be created that enable programme linkages and 
complementary service delivery. 

It is denying children their basic rights if an emer- 
gency situation is allowed to prevent them from con- 
tinuing their normal growth and development. 
Attention to physical and survival issues is dominant 
among most organizations, but exclusive attention to 
these concerns is not sufficient. Children also need to 
be healthy and loved and supported so that their 
minds develop as well as their bodies. While life-sav- 
ing strategies are an immediate concern, interventions 
should also be designed to support the quality of a 
child's life. 
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Sometimes older siblings are the only available 
family. 



■ Education (learning) is an enabling right 
and catalyst for development 

The provision of basic education, defined as a solid base of 
competencies (not formal schooling ), is critical not only to fur- 
thering children's development but to fostering psychosocial 
well-being and safeguarding possibilities for social reconstruc- 
tion. Creative approaches, flexible structures, innovative 
arrangements, enhanced curricula and supportive materials are 
fundamental elements of an educational strategy. 

The world has been struggling to cope with imme- 
diate emergencies by providing essential health, nutri- 
tion, sanitation and housing services. However, as 
populations remain displaced and as refugee settle- 
ments become the only setting that children know, 
interventions that meet the early and sustained needs 
of children in terms of cognitive stimulation and edu- 
cation must become a primary concern. Since learning 
occurs all the time, regardless of the environment, and 
learning begins at birth, there is a need to focus on 
children's earliest learning experiences as well as to 
address the education needs of the school-aged child. 
While some organizations have focused on the 
reestablishment of the formal education systems that 
were in place prior to the emergency, this may not be 
the best way to promote learning. Emergencies pro- 
vide an opportunity to explore alternative approaches 
to education. 
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■ Interventions should be aimed at 
transformation 

Crisis provides opportunities to do things differently. Solutions 
must combine a response to the immediate and short-term crisis 
with long-term preventive measures , building in strategies that 
address the deep and cejitral process of reducing social and eco- 
nomic hardships that form the central core of the problem. 
Interventions must be created that empower and increase the 
long-term self-sufficiency of communities, families and children. 

One of the opportunities that crisis provides is the 
opportunity to do things differently. The civil strife 
and wars in many countries are indicative of the fact 
that the social systems in place before the outbreak of 
conflict were not meeting the need. As the conflict 
ends new countries are being born. The building of 
sustainable early childhood and primary education 
systems could make a significant contribution to the 
future of the country and prevent the recurrence of 
ethnic, religious and civil wars. Thus, rather than rush- 
ing in and trying to reestablish and/or stabilize a sys- 
tem that was not working, intervening agencies should 
work with affected communities in seeking creative 
solutions. It is a time to introduce alternative ways of 
doing things that will lead to peace rather than further 
conflict. As Pigozzi (1996) notes: 

It may be much easier to introduce change into education sys- 
tems as a result of an emergency than in peaceful , orderly times f 
Thus emergencies can provide an opportunity for transforming 
education. . ..They allow for the possibility of reconstructing a 
social institution that helps develop and form the human 
resources that determine the way a society functions. The chal- 
lenge for educators is to understand this, plan for it under very 
stressful and difficult situations and to assist with putting 
mechanisms in place that facilitate it. (pg. 19) 



The transition period offers a window of opportu- 
nity for educational innovation and development. 
During this period, democratic development can be 
enhanced through the decentralization of education 
systems. Nonformal and formal approaches can be 
creatively combined to foster the development of a 
diversified system of education that enhances civic 
and community education. During this time careful 
attention should be paid to early childhood and fami- 
ly education. (IBE, 1996, pg. 4) 

■ Community approaches are the most 
effective 

The recovery and renewal of communities devastated by war 
and violence can best be perceived within a framework that 
encourages the community to take an active part in articulat- 
ing problems and implementing solutions. Programmes must 
value and acknowledge indigenous knowledge , skills and cop- 
ing patterns of community members. 

Interventions that empower and increase the long- 
term self-sufficiency of communities, families and chil- 
dren are the most effective. The question is, how can 
this be accomplished? In refugee camps and settle- 
ment areas it is important to engage men and women 
in the management and administration of the area. 
Community members can also be involved in the 
organization of tasks in the camp, including setting up 
child care centres or providing child care themselves. 
Micro-enterprise projects can be developed. In addi- 
tion, it is important to identify traditional coping 
strategies and strengthen these, and to re-institute tra- 
ditional rituals, celebrations and ceremonies. (For an 
example of how this can be done, see the Case Study 
on Angola on page 33.) 
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■ When children are already taking: positive 
action, follow their lead 

It should not necessarily be assumed that only the family or the 
community is able to promote the best interests of the child. In 
accordance with their age and maturity , children should also 
be involved in planning and decision making. Children have a 
great capacity to recognize and articulate their own problems 
and can provide viable and effective solutions. 

Children grow up quickly in times of war and civil 
strife. They are called upon to take on responsibilities 
before they are emotionally ready to do so. (In 
Zambia 10% of the households are headed by chil- 
dren as a result of AIDS.) Sometimes children take 
actions on their own behalf. For example, in refugee 
camps Rwandan children restarted their own schools,- 
they knew the importance of education and sought to 
stabilize their lives through the re-institution of edu- 
cation. Children have tremendous resources. Thus, 
rather than seeing children merely as victims, a great 
deal can be gained by building on children's resilience 
and coping skills. To help children gain a sense of self- 
worth and competence they need to be involved in 
identifying the problems and developing viable in- 
terventions. 



■ Training: and support should be provided 
for those working: with children 
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There needs to be recognition of the stressful environments and 
risks unicfue to workmg with communities affected by organized 
violence. Full training , supervision and support needs to be pro- 
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vided to those working within these highly stressful situations. 

In relation to early childhood programmes, the 
questions to be asked include: Who can provide 
appropriate interventions for the youngest children? 
What qualities do they need? What have they been 
through themselves? What are they required to give 
to children? To do that, what kind of training and sup- 
port do they need — in the immediate situation and 
over time? 

Even those who may have had training in early 
childhood programmes prior to the interruptions will 
require additional training to take on the new needs 
that children will have for support and guidance. 
Adults and youth often seek to be involved in pro- 
grammes as it provides them with a way to focus their 
attention on something outside of their own lives. 
Training and support groups can help people work 
through their own trauma while at the same time pro- 
viding them with opportunities to learn new skills and 
helping them feel they are making a positive contribu- 
tion to the lives of young children. (For an example of 
providing appropriate training and support to care- 
givers, see Case Study on Ex-Yugoslavia, page 38.) 

■ Resources should be maximized througth 
the creation of partnerships 

The magnitude of the crisis and scarcity of resources requires a 
consolidation of partnerships and a leveraging of existing 
resources. A major movement away from donor-driven devel- 
opment is critical , and is best achieved by promoting collabo- 
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ration among all levels of the donor community and the host 
countries. Old alliances must be solidified and new alliances 
must be forged, particularly those that recognize and build 
upon rather than erode existing national talent and resources. 

Since issues are multi-sectoral and groups working 
with these populations cut across age groups, the wis- 
dom of mounting separate initiatives is called into 
question. Interventions must complement and supple- 
ment ongoing basic programme strategies in health, 
education, nutrition, and water and sanitation. 
Attempts to create collaborative relationships have 
resulted in a series of meetings among donors and 
NGOs to clarify goals, objectives and programme 
interventions (e g., the Interagency Consultation on 
Humanitarian Assistance and Refugees, held in 
Geneva, 9-1 1 May 1996). 

■ Prepare for the transition from the 
emergency 

Planning for after the crisis should be pursued during the emer- 
gency and pursued energetically at the cessation of conflict. 
This planning should be conducted in close collaboration with 
agencies, organizations and institutions devoted to economic, 
political and social development at local, national and region- 
al levels. 

There should be direct, unbroken programme link- 
ages between refugee camps and later settlement loca- 
tions. An intervention has to start simple, with the 
basics. Nonetheless it must be designed so that as it is 
extended and expanded it is not changed in significant 
ways, but rather provides a continuity of experience 
for children. The principles of good programming for 
young children should be put into place from the 
beginning — programmes should be child-centred and 
learning should be fun ; teachers/caregivers should be 
respected and supported, parents and community 
members should be respected partners,- and communi- 
ty resources should be drawn upon and maximized. 

■ An internationally recognized ethical code 
of action should be the basis of action 

It is critical to maintain high ethical standards and constant- 
ly assess the intended and unintended impact of interventions. 
Cognizant that the special vulnerabilities of children and fam- 
ilies living in extreme adversity are often exploited, donors and 
programmers must adhere to an international code of ethics that 
ensures that programmes heal rather than harm the children , 
families and communities they are designed to reach. 

This principle speaks to the fact that organizations 
tend to respond on their own to emergencies. 
Sometimes it is done without regard to other activities 
taking place in a given area. For example, when the 
Peace Agreement was going into effect in ex- 
Yugoslavia, there were more than 300 organizations 
entering the area offering trauma counseling of one 
variety or another. As one worker noted, "Everyone 
comes in trying to provide a new engine for the car. 
O ne is making wheels or thinking about how all 
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the pieces fit together." Thus there is a need for orga- 
nizations involved in countries affected by armed con- 
flict to work together to determine what resources will 
be allocated to what kinds of tasks. 

Early Childhood 

Programming 

Guidelines 

The principles for working with children affected by 
organized violence are a starting point. They provide 
the basis for making decisions about programming 
from a macro-level. They suggest general approaches 
in the development of early childhood programmes. 
In this section some guidelines will be provided to 
assist in the development of specific interventions. 

A comprehensive model for developing appropriate 
interventions needs to address at least four basic para- 
meters: 1) timing — the stage of the emergency,- 2) the 
stafus of those affected by the emergency — whether 
they are refugees, unaccompanied children, etc.,- 
3) the specific characteristics of the population to be 
served — age, education level, skills, competencies, and 
experience with the violence,- and 4) the resources avail- 
able — human and material. The confluence of these 
dimensions will determine the specifics of the inter- 
vention. It is also important to take into consideration 
inputs that are required at the macro, community and 
individual levels. What follows is a description of 
some of the activities that could be undertaken on 
behalf of young children. These are organized in rela- 
tion to the timing of emergencies. Within these cate- 
gories the characteristics and status of the population 
are taken into consideration. 

Prevention 

A primary goal in all situations is to try to prevent the 
violence from occurring. Thus much more deliberate 
effort should be made to address the underlying caus- 
es of violence and to invest more resources in media- 
tion and conflict resolution before there is an outbreak 
of violence. The primary strategy being employed is 
peace education. Peace education is not a course,- it is an 
ongoing process. Unfortunately peace education tends 
to be introduced too late and does little to alleviate 
the situation. It needs to be part of young children's 
experience in all settings, not just in an emergency. 



Since wars begin in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men that 
the defenses of peace must be constructed. 

UNESCO Constitution, 1994 
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With peace education the underlying assumption is 
that a conflict is a learned behaviour and that it is pos- 
sible to change both attitudes and behaviour in situa- 
tions of conflict. Peace education includes an empha- 
sis on the promotion of children's rights, the concepts 
and language of peace, the promotion of nonviolent 
behaviour and conflict resolution. The goal is to coun- 
teract children's exposure to prejudices and stereo- 
types and exposure to violence by instilling peaceful 
values, equipping children with the skills to resolve 
interpersonal conflicts peacefully. 

While the specific activities undertaken in relation 
to peace education differ depending on the age group 
being addressed and the impetus for the activity, it is 
never too early to introduce peace education. Early 
socialization experiences determine children's ways of 
relating to the world socially. Young children quickly 
and easily take on the prejudices, stereotypes, hatred 
and suspicions that their parents and other significant 
adults convey in their actions and words. So peace 
education needs to begin with very young children. 

Peace is promoted through the ways that adults 
interact with children- through the stories that are told 
about other people- through the kinds of games and 
play that children engage in- through the ways adults 
facilitate children's interaction and promote the solv- 
ing of conflicts in peaceful ways,- through the kinds of 
songs that children sing- through children's exposure 
to violence in the media,- and through children's access 
to and degree of encouragement in the use of toys 
designed to look like weapons. (For a discussion of 
how to develop conflict resolution skills in preschool- 
aged children, see the article by Ellen llfeld on page 
27.) 

In the later stages of emergency, Transition and 
Rehabilitation, peace education can assist in the 
reconstruction of societies and should include goals 
and activities designed to overcome prejudices and 
stereotypes. 

UNICEF and others have been engaged in peace 
education efforts in Egypt, Lebanon, Mozambique, Sri 
Lanka, the Sudan, and the former Yugoslavia. In each 
setting it takes a different form, depending on the sit- 
uation and the requirements. The programmes are 
generally designed for primary-school aged children 
and youth but many could be adapted to include 
younger children as well. For example, Child-to-Child 
strategies are employed to prepare older children to 
work with younger children and/or serve as peace 
monitors. The Child-to-Child programmes could be 
designed to have the older children work specifically 
with young children prior to school entry. 

Electronic media such as radio and television are 
frequently employed in promoting peace. They can 
respond quickly to the situation, be timely and topi- 
cal, and reach large numbers of people,- they are far 
more responsive and pervasive than written materials. 
O cample of the use of media for peace education 
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comes from Sarajevo (Bosnia and Herzegovina), 
where 620,000 children have abandoned their homes 
and 1.5 million children have been traumatized. All 
normal childhood activities, such as schooling and the 
ability to interact with peers, have been interrupted by 
war. A radio programme (Colourful Wall) shares 
hopes for peace by and for children each weekday for 
90 minutes. The programme is produced by children 
and targets children between five and 14 years of age, 
encouraging them to communicate their views while 
providing entertainment as well as educational and 
psychological support. Programmes cover such sub- 
jects as trauma, mine awareness, children's rights, sci- 
ence, languages and maths, as well as providing pop- 
ular music and discussing fashion and sports. The suc- 
cess of the programme, which is taped and distributed 
to other parts of Bosnia and Herzegovina, has led to 
similar radio programmes in Mostar and Tuzla. 
(UNICEF, 1996c) 

Another example comes from Pakistan. There the 
British Broadcasting Company is involved in the 
Afghan Drama Project, an innovative radio pro- 
gramme being broadcast from Pakistan for Afghan 
peoples — within the country and in refugee camps in 
Pakistan. The programme, which reaches 80% of the 
population — far more than any written material could 
reach at this point — includes information aimed at 
survival (e.g., identification of and ways to handle land 
mines, how to access food and clothing, and maternal 
and child health messages), as part of the broadcasts. 
There is a focus on reconstruction, with an emphasis 
on the role of the community in rebuilding society. 
To convey the messages a soap opera has been creat- 
ed, New Home, New Life, which promotes activities that 
communities can engage in to meet the demands of a 
new situation — ways women can be involved in devel- 
opment, how to market agricultural goods, etc. There 
are specific activities for young children as well. The 
programme does not prop up the traditional but rather 
seeks alternative strategies that will help build a new 
society. For example, old textbooks are not appropri- 
ate since they promoted the communist ideology. 
New materials are required but cannot be produced 
and distributed quickly. So, within the BBC project 
reading materials are also being developed to build on 
the messages provided in New Home , New Life. They are 
in the form of comic books or novellas which can be 
produced cheaply and have a reasonable distribution 
within the country. 

Sri Lanka is another country where media are 
important in terms of peace education. Educational 
materials on conflict resolution have been distributed 
to schools, are broadcast through television and radio, 
and promoted through newspapers, posters and comic 
strips. In an Education for Peace project, resource kits 
with different games, songs and role plays offer coop- 
erative learning activities for children aged six to 15, 
some of which can be adapted for younger children. 
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In Burundi, where communities are profoundly 
affected by events in neighbouring Rwanda, a nation- 
wide project, Let's Build Peace, was launched in 1994 
in 1500 primary and secondary schools. The pro- 
gramme also reaches the general public through radio 
programmes and nonformal activities. The hope is 
that this will help to maintain the peace in the coun- 
try. Yet another medium is being used in Mozambique 
where a Circus for Peace, an art dance theater, was 
created to travel throughout the country promoting 
nonviolent conflict resolution strategies. 

Other aspects of successful education for peace 
efforts include teaching skills of mediation, negotia- 
tion and problem-solving, and promoting an accep- 
tance of diversity. If used properly, peace education, 
with a focus on learning appropriate skills and acquir- 
ing good information should eventually reduce the 
severity of future emergencies and help people cope 
with current ones. At a minimum, education for a 
peaceful society is a type of education that can facili- 
tate the participation, collaboration and empower- 
ment of the learner. 

Preparedness 

In addition to peace education, the international com- 
munity needs effective early warning systems in rela- 
tion to the potential outbreak of organized violence to 
permit speedy mediation. This involves anticipating 
where civil outbreaks are likely to occur and interven- 
ing early enough to make a difference — in the best 
case scenario this would result in a neutralization of 
the conflict. When that is not possible, a goal would 
be to strive to moderate the impact of the violence on 
young children. A concrete activity that can be under- 
taken in relation to being prepared is to identify and 
increase awareness and understanding of family and 
community coping strategies during hardship and 
stress. For example, knowing who cares for young 
children within the family system, and understanding 
socialization practices in terms of initiation into adult- 
hood such as the peer group structure in the Sudan 
referred to earlier. With an understanding of these it 
is possible to anticipate the survival strategies that are 
likely to be called upon. These can be strengthened so 
that they are available when children and families are 
submitted to violence. 

When Violence 
Occurs: The 
Loud Stage 

As noted earlier, UNICEF distinguishes three stages to 
emergencies — Loud , Transition, and Rehabilitation/ 
Reconstruction . In Emergency Programming Guidelines , 
Pigozzi (1994) takes these stages and outlines them in 
terms of what can be accomplished at each stage to 
support primary education. The steps she outlines and 
Q inciples elaborated can be applied to early 
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childhood programmes as well. What follows is an 
adaptation of Pigozzi's recommendations to focus on 
young children. 

Generally the Loud stage is characterized by chaos 
and little organized activity. A critical task at this 
point is to determine the status of young children. It is 
important to engage in information-gathering and do 
an analysis of the situation to determine what priority 
needs are and how these will be met, in the immediate 
situation and in the future. Some of the dimensions to 
address and questions to be asked include: 

■ Defining the Population 

- How many children are there below the age of eight? 
What percentage are girls/boys? 

-To what extent are families intact? Where are the 
children? Are they being cared for by paraits and/or 
a relative? If not, who is caring for them? 

- How many are unaccompanied? How are they being 
cared for? 

- Do children have access to water and food? 

— What is the level of education within the population? 
For women? For men? 

■ Defining Needs 

- What is the nutritional and health status of children? 

- What are the greatest threats to health? 

— What survival skills are required? 

- What coping skills exist within the culture? What other 
coping skills are required? Who can help? 

■ Assessing Existing Infrastructure 

- What kinds of services did the children have before 
the conflict? 

-To what extent have these been disrupted by the 
violence? 

— What services are currently being offered? By whom? 
Who has access to them? 

- What kinds of facilities, equipment and materials are 
available? 

■ Determining Goals 

— What can be accomplished in the immediate situation 
that is practical and can be put into place rapidly? 

— What should be implemented to support long-term 
sustainability? 

■ Assessing Possible Strategies 

— To what extent can an early childhood programme play 
an enabling role within the community? 

- What type of ECCD programme is appropriate (e.g. 
centre-based , neighbourhood, parent education, etc.)? 

— What type of social mobilization is required to maintain 
early childhood initiatives under the new circumstances? 

- Who can serve as facilitators/teachers in early childhood 
programmes? 

- What training and support do they need? 

■ Identifying Potential Resources and Partners 

- Who within the area can take on leadership roles in 
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relation to traditional community? 

- Who is available to provide technical assistance in 
relation to early childhood programming and activities? 
-To what extent and in what ways are families able to 
participate in planning and implementing activities for 
their young children? 

— What UN, bilateral and multilateral agencies, NGOs 
and other groups are operating in the area? 

— What can each of them contribute to programming for 
young children? 

Transition 

During this stage it is possible to create programmes 
based on the data gathered in the Loud stage. While 
the chaos during the Loud stage does not allow for 
much continuity in people's lives, during the 
Transition stage there is the possibility of and the 
need to work toward normalcy. The return of struc- 
ture, purpose, responsibility, self-respect and achieve- 
ment can help mobilize and orient a community and 
provide the basis for additional development work. 

Early childhood activities can be initiated as soon as 
possible, even if they are simple. They can be built on 
over time. The creation of early childhood and educa- 
tion programmes can help bring a degree of normalcy 
to people's lives. A first step is to develop an overall 
approach to supporting the growth and development 
of young children, appropriate to the conditions. The 
questions to be answered include: 

When will the health risks of bringing children together be suf- 
ficiently low that it will be appropriate to work with young 
children in groups? 

Where will the programme be located physically? 

What are the objectives? What will the curriculum ' be? What 
kinds of experiences can he provided for children? What kinds 
of activities should be planned? 

Who will work with the children? Who will provide supervi- 
sion? How will this be structured? 

What training is to be provided, and by whom? 

Where can some materials be acquired? 

What arrangements need to be made in cooperation with other 
sectors to address issues of traumatized children? 

How does what is being created today link to what will be 
established during reconstruction? 

- What planning procedures should be put into place? 
— What human resource development activities would 
serve the programme now and in the future? 

What linkages should be made between early childhood and 
primary education programmes? How will these be developed? 

Rehabilitation/ 

Reconstruction 

There has been a tendency to focus only on the devel- 
opment of short-term strategies during emergencies. 
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These can be helpful and necessary in addressing the 
immediate situation. However, the impact of small- 
scale, capital intensive short-term projects is extreme- 
ly marginal. Therefore, as a part of the strategy to 
address current needs, it is important to have a long- 
term view in relation to development and sustainabili- 
ty. It is important to combine targeted short-term 
responses with long-term preventive measures, build- 
ing in strategies to address the deep and central 
processes of social and economic development that 
form the core of the problem. From situation analysis, 
through implementation and monitoring, the objec- 
tive is to design interventions that reach the widest 
possible audience and can be sustained over time. This 
involves moving from transition activities to more 
'normalized' operations that will facilitate rehabilita- 
tion. Hopefully this can take place when families and 
communities are resettled. While it is recognized that 
each situation will call for a specific response, some of 
the following questions need to be addressed in any 
situation: 

What formal planning procedures need to be established, not 
merely to re-institute what existed before, but to build on what 
has been developed during the Transition? What is required to 
create the kind of society that is able to address future needs? 

What are the specials needs of children within various age 
groups that should be addressed? 

What goals and objectives should be included in a holistic 
early childhood programme? 

What should the role of the State be? What is the role of local 
government? 

What organizations should be included to broaden the base of 
partners in order to be more inclusive of families and commu- 
nities in developing early childhood programmes? 

What institutions are key to planning, managing and sup- 
porting early childhood programmes? 

What types of capacity-building activities should be under- 
takers fo strengthen these institutions? 

What personnel are available — both those that have formal 
training as well as those who have appropriate life experi- 
ences? What kind of training should be developed for these 
individuals? Training should provide the skills and knowl- 
edge required while at the same time providing an opportunity 
for the sharing of experiences and the creation of a support 
system. 

What community initiatives are already in place. How can 
they be strengthened? 

What form should ECCD programmes take? Where should 
they be located? 

What kinds of materials are available and how can 
additional materials be acquired? 

What will the service cost — to begin the project and as 
it continues over time? Where can funds be acquired now and 
to sustain the effort in the future? 
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Fighting may stop in one place but 
linger sporadically elsewhere > even after 
peace is declared, violence may flare up 
again at any time. This blurring of the 
distinction between war and peace is 
matched by a corresponding ambiguity 
in the programmes of aid agencies — 
uncertain about whether they should 
be aiming for short-term relief or long- 
term development. In todays chronic 
emergencies, the distinction between 
emergency relief and long-term develop- 
ment is becoming increasingly less 
relevant. Emergency aid is usually given 
on the assumption that normal govern- 
ment services will later be resumed. In 
chronic emergencies this assumption 
breaks down because a central element 
of the crisis is that many forms of gover- 
nance have totally collapsed, unicef, 

1996a, pg. 6 



Regardless of the kind of programme being devel- 
oped, it should be remembered that educational activ- 
ities that involve parents and communities can play an 
important role in holding together and rebuilding 
families and communities that have been torn apart by 
emergency. Since parents are concerned about the 
well-being of their children, one way of beginning to 
organize the community is to develop initiatives that 
begin with children and are based on the needs of the 
children. An example of the value parents place on 
their children's needs comes from Afghan refugee and 
settlement camps where the people themselves began 
child care programmes in connection with health ser- 
vices and also developed kindergarten and after- 
school programmes. They also created a kindergarten 
teacher training programme so that there would be 
appropriately trained personnel when they were repa- 
triated. This served multiple purposes. First it provided 
the women with marketable skills. Second it gave 
them a positive way to focus their energies while they 
were in exile. 

Early childhood initiatives can also serve as the 
focal point for other activities such as immunization 
anrl health campaigns, feeding programmes for chil- 
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dren and families, and community development 
efforts, thus further supporting the development of 
social cohesion. 

Specific Activities 
for and with 
Young Children 

What has been presented above is a listing of the prin- 
ciples and programme guidelines that provide the 
framework within which programmes can be devel- 
oped for children affected by organized violence. In 
this section the specific needs of children are 
described and activities are suggested for meeting 
those needs. 

What Children Need 

The basic needs of all children during the early years 
have been elaborated on in a number of previous 
Coordinators' Notebooks and elsewhere. Here the focus is 
on the particular needs and tasks of young children 
that are related to children's ability to thrive when 
they are affected by organized violence. 

As mentioned earlier, one of the characteristics that 
define children's reactions to organized violence is 
their resilience. Crotberg (1995) provides a summary 
of the types of support that children require at differ- 
ent stages to acquire resilience. The support is related 
to what the child's 'tasks' are during a given stage. For 
example: 

Birth to age three. During the first three years of 
life, the children learn about trust and autonomy. 
They learn to trust both the caregivers and them- 
selves. Children learn to trust caregivers to give 
them love and take care of their needs when they 
are hungry and wet and to provide comfort when 
they are afraid or angry. Children learn to trust their 
own ability to work out a rhythm of eating, sleep- 
ing, washing, etc., and to calm themselves and bet- 
ter control their body. The child learns to roll over, 
stand, walk, play and to use his/her own hands to 
manipulate and create. 

Making mistakes can be either a learning experi- 
ence or a shameful one for the infant or toddler. If a 
child cannot learn to do things and the caregivers do 
not provide help, the child will learn to mistrust 
him/herself, the caregivers and the world. If the child 
cannot become autonomous, is not allowed to make 
mistakes, or is criticized for trying to do things alone, 
the child will feel shame and begin to doubt his or her 
abilities. 

4-7 years of age. During ages four through seven, 
the child learns about initiative and is busy, busy, 
busy — feeding a doll, climbing trees, building 
wood-block skyscrapers or make-believe schools. 
The child is involved in all kinds of play and pre- 
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tend activities and often has difficulty separating 
fantasy from reality, lies from truth. The child starts 
many projects but does not necessarily complete 
them. The tasks of family members and friends often 
seem as interesting as his or her own, and the child 
wants to help and may seem to invade the activities 
of others. 

This very active child is beginning to understand 
the world of symbols and asks endless questions. If the 
child's questions are dismissed, if he or she is unable to 
take the initiative to accomplish things or is rejected 
by those he or she seeks to help, the child may feel 
guilty, unworthy or naughty, (pg. 29) 

During times of emergency it is difficult for adults 
to provide experiences that build trust, that allow chil- 
dren to develop autonomy, that support initiative, and 
respond to children's inquisitive minds. Before chil- 
dren who are traumatized can undertake the 'normal' 
developmental tasks, their trauma must be addressed 
directly. 

Addressing Trauma 

The immediate and predominant response in times of 
crisis is to see children as victims — and they are. But 
in working with children, adults should not treat chil- 
dren as victims. They should be seen as survivors — 
which they are — with skills, competencies and knowl- 
edge. Children learn to cope and frequently their 
inventiveness and ability to survive far exceeds what 
might be expected, given the situation. Nonetheless, 
the trauma resulting from a disaster can cripple a child 
for life. Dr. Magne Raundalen, a child psychologist 
who specializes in war-related trauma, describes psy- 
chological trauma as, 

a sudden unexpected event that overwhelms the person and 
renders him or her helpless. It is an attack on the senses. When 
you are in danger, when senses widen, they receive more impres- 
sions of what you see, hear, smell or touch, and you are help- 
less to block them out. It is like looking at the sun with com- 
pletely dilated pupils — the impressions are burnt into the mind. 
If these impressions are not dealt with, the trauma can be so tor- 
menting that up to 25 percent of people have lifelong trouble. 
(As quoted in Cheal, 1995) 

Depression, weight loss, inability to concentrate, 
hyperactivity, sleeping difficulties, irritability and fail- 
ure to thrive are just some of the symptoms displayed 
by children traumatized by war and dislocation. 

From attempts to address the massive numbers of 
people traumatized from the violence and conflict in 
many countries — as in Rwanda, Mozambique and 
Angola — it has become clear that current models of 
Western clinical psychology and psychiatry are woe- 
fully inadequate. For one thing, an event that may 
cause trauma in one culture may not have the same 
significance in another culture. In Angola, for exam- 
ple, one of the things that was most traumatic to peo- 
was when someone in the family was killed and 




there was no time to have a proper burial before the 
rest of the family was forced to flee the village. The 
actual murder of the mother was less traumatic than 
the fact the rituals could not be performed around her 
burial. Thus, first, it is important to look to the culture 
for an understanding of v/hat constitutes trauma. 

Second, treatment for trauma needs to be specific 
to the culture. Western models of psychiatry are not 
necessarily very appropriate. Fuselang (1993), who 
worked for Redd Barna in Zimbabwe, identified some 
of the constraints of the clinical approach to the treat- 
ment of traumatized children through individual 
counseling. He states, "While success can be achieved 
in a localized pilot project with a small number of 
children, the many thousands of others who are like- 
ly to be in dire need of such treatment nationwide are 
far out of reach. (ANPPCAN, 1994, pg.2) 



A UNICEF -sponsored survey of chil- 
dren in Southeast Rwanda was conduct- 
ed by two Norwegian specialists. They 
interviewed 207 boys and girls between 
the ages of nine and 15 . They found that 
56 % of those interviewed had seen mem- 
bers of their family massacred. More 
than 25 % had buried their own parents. 
Almost 56 % of the children interviewed 
said they had seen children kill people, 
and 42 % saw children kill other chil- 
dren. The interviewers concluded that 
large-scale trauma recovery programmes 
were needed to lessen the lifelong impact 
of the atrocities that were witnessed and 
experienced, unicef, 1995 , Pg . 28 . 

While reaching the same conclusion that Western 
models of psychology are inadequate, Kasozi argues 
against their use for a different reason. "1 firmly believe 
that it is inappropriate to import models of care devel- 
oped in the West and to believe that these can be 
applied in all situations, (pg. 5) Kasozi emphasizes the 
need for cultural consideration as opposed to trans- 
planting western models into non-western societies. 
Psychological models developed in the West focus on 
the individual, where what is required is to work with 
children as a part of families and communities, not 
only as individuals. 

Fuselang (1993) argues that healing can only be 
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effected in the context of the child's local and tribal 
society. He emphasizes the need for community and 
family approaches to healing. Kasozi (1993) also 
argues for the maintenance of family and community 
to assist in the healing process. He asserts that people 
who have been affected by violence find it hard to 
trust anyone. He states that displaced children should 
not be settled in institutions, but rather they should be 
integrated into a family environment, with relatives 
and clan members if possible. 

In essence, those working with large groups of peo- 
ple who have been traumatized have had to develop 
their own strategies. A rich source in developing alter- 
native strategies is to come to an understanding of 
how stress and trauma are addressed within traditional 
cultures. Raundalen (et al., 1993) suggest that through 
anthropological participant-observer techniques it is 
possible to understand the traditional wisdom within 
a culture in limiting aggression and alleviating chil- 
dren's abnormal stress. He expressed the hope that 
once cultural patterns for handling trauma are identi- 
fied it would be relatively easy to promote therapeu- 
tic activities through just one or two key local people 
or institutions. 

In several countries attempts are being made to do 
just that. In Angola traditional ways of dealing with 
loss and grief have been identified and these are being 
reintroduced into the culture, by people from the cul- 
ture. (See the Case Study on page 33.) In other set- 
tings people are re-instituting traditional rituals, cele- 
brations and ceremonies, in an attempt to help people 
ease their trauma. 

Yet the traditional Culture cannot always be relied 
upon as the best source for reconstruction. Nyon- 
yintono, in a study looking at the impact of civil wars 
within Uganda, argues that while it is important to 
draw on traditional culture, some of the local tradi- 
tional practices should be condemned, such as those 
which ignore human rights. She stresses that, "many 
cultural practices within our patrilineal societies need 
to be re-cast within the tenets of human rights and 
freedoms." (Childwatch, 1994, pg. 2) Thus not neces- 
sarily all traditions should be reinstated. 

Working Directly 
with Children 

Given the limits of Western psychology, and a need 
to build on coping strategies within the culture, what 
are some of the activities that could actually take place 
within an early childhood programme setting to 
address young children's trauma? For some suggestions 
we turn to Raundalen (et al., 1993), Djeddah and Shah 
(1996), and Cheal (1995). The activities they suggest 
fall into two categories — those that address the envi- 
ronments within which children are living, and those 
that describe specific activities that can be undertaken 
with young children. 
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When interacting with peers, children can 
share their experiences. 



■ Creating a Supportive Environment 
Ensure stability in the home/family environ- 
ment. Children's foremost concern during and fol- 
lowing a crises is that something has happened to 
their parents and/or significant caregivers. To the 
extent that it is possible to keep families together, 
it will help lessen the trauma. Unnecessary separa- 
tion and other dramatic changes should be avoided. 
If separation occurs, then an attempt should be made 
to reunite the child with close relatives as soon as 
possible. It is also important to realize that several 
relatives may have had a father or mother role in the 
child's life and as such they can be important to the 
child until reunification with the primary caregiver 
or biological parents can be completed. If possible 
unaccompanied children should be linked to an old- 
er youth or adult with whom they can become ac- 
quainted and who they can rely on for support and 
protection. It is preferable if this is someone from 
their home community. 

Restore stability in the peer group. This applies 
to children for whom a peer group was important 
before the crisis. It is also critical for unaccompanied 
children. If the peer group was a part of their 'normal' 
life, reinstating the peer group will provide structure 
and be familiar, thus providing a measure of security. 
When interacting with peers, children can share their 
experiences through playing, talking and learning 
from each other. 
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Doing: tasks that are part of the daily routine 
help children achieve a sense of normalcy. 



Work toward normalcy. The sooner children can 
have the semblance of a normal life, the more easily 
they will be able to cope. Thus all that can be done to 
normalize and recreate the child's ordinary life situa- 
tion, the better. By being part of an early childhood 
programme or attending school, by doing the tasks 
that filled their time before the violence (marketing, 
cooking, caring for animals), by talking with others in 
the community and engaging in their daily routine to 
the greatest extent possible they can begin to bring 
structure to chaos and normalize their lives. 

Ensure adequate nutrition and health care. 
Every traumatizing situation will be more aggravating 
if the child is debilitated physically, if the child is 
starving, or if the child has an illness and is in other 
ways weak, helpless and unable to cope. Therefore, as 
in all disaster relief, one of the first responses is to sup- 
port the provision of nutrition and health care for the 
child, while at the same time attending to the child's 
psychosocial needs. 

Create a safe place for children to gather, 
and to the greatest extent possible, limit 
children’s exposure to additional violence. 

Children should feel safe and protected. Children who 
have been confronted with losing their lives are more 
traumatized than children who were a reasonable dis- 
tance from the violence. Situations that put children 
in direct confrontation, even if they are not more dan- 
gerous than the situations they have already faced, 
should be avoided. It is important to find a place 
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where children can gather together and to make it a 
more-or-less permanent site that belongs to the chil- 
dren. This fosters security and brings some pre- 
dictability into the child's life. Generally there is no 
problem of attendance at such programmes. Children 
crave the company of other children and the group 
activities can provide children with social skills as well 
as providing them with new knowledge. 

Provide possibilities for activity. Early childhood 
activities, regardless of where they are conducted, are 
essential to the normal development of every child. It 
is important, even in shelters and other places, that 
children be active. This includes participating in a 
variety of early childhood activities — creative play, 
arts, drama and sport. Even if this has to be limited, 
some activity is better than none. Active outdoor play 
can relieve tensions. Be sure there is always adequate 
supervision to keep all activities safe for all children. 
Inside, set up areas where children can role play and 
live through their experiences. 

Provide opportunities for parents and children 
to do things separately. At the same time that 
children need to be within stable relationships, they 
need time apart from their primary caregiver. The 
caregivers also need time on their own. It should be 
remembered that they are also likely to be trauma- 
tized. Parents, women in particular, take on the task 
of trying to maintain some stability for the family as 
it moves from place to place. Quite understandably 
parents who cannot provide for their families feel dis- 
empowered and their anxiety is passed on to the chil- 
dren. Children take on the feelings of their parents 
and feel guilty that they are not able to make things 
better for them. Thus parents and children can 
become enmeshed in an unhealthy relationship. They 
both need 'space' — time to be with others, and time to 
address their own needs. 

Help parents understand what the children 
are going through. Parents are generally very 
concerned about their child's reactions to difficult 
situations. However parents tend to underestimate 
both what the child has experienced and how severe 
the child's reactions are likely to be. Therefore, in- 
formation and guidance should be provided to par- 
ents about how children are likely to react. It is also 
important to talk with parents about things they can 
do to help their children, such as trying to return life 
to normal as much as possible, holding the child 
more, talking about their own feelings, encouraging 
the child to talk about his or her feelings, spending 
extra time with the child, and giving the child time 
to get over the trauma. 

■ Activities with Children 

Provide opportunities for immediate and con- 
tinued debriefing. From clinical experience and 
trauma studies it has been determined that it is impor- 
tant to intervene as soon as possible after a traumatic 
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event. Debriefing within a few hours of the trauma 
may not be helpful since the child may be relatively 
calm and protected by a shock reaction. Within a day 
or two, however, the situation may be quite different. 
The child will begin to feel tormented by sense 
impressions and memories. It is at this point that inter- 
vention is important. 

Connect with the child emotionally. One of 

children's most fundamental needs is to connect 
emotionally with the adults around them. In situa- 
tions which produce trauma, children need to have 
relationships with adults they trust. During and after 
violence children needs lots of comfort and reassur- 
ance. They should not be expected to be 'brave' or 
'tough'. Do not worry about spoiling the child: reas- 
surance and comfort are important at this point. 



I noticed Marta sitting in the corner of 
the playroom with her eyes full of sad- 
ness and pain. I knew that her father had 
been killed in the war. I went and sat by 
her on the floor and gave her a hug. We 
sat together for a few minutes c/uietly and 
I told her I knew she felt sad. I must have 
looked sad also because she looked at me 
and asked Quietly, "Why are you sad?" 
"My father died in the war tool" I said, 
"Maybe we will both feel better if we go 
outside and have some fun." Marta said, 
"Let's go outside and play. The rain has 

Stopped. SCF/US — Ex-Yugoslavia Programme 

Help the child understand the event, to the 
greatest extent possible. Children need an expla- 
nation about what has been and is happening. They 
should know that there is a reason for the chaos and 
violence. They need to know that the world has not 
gone insane, with people doing things in totally 
unpredictable and erratic ways, although, in fact, in 
many parts of the world this is precisely what is hap- 
pening! By giving children a political awareness of 
what is going on, children can be helped to frame the 
event in an important way and to feel more in control. 
Provide the correct information. It adds to the 
trauma when the child's perception of reality is based 
on vague impressions and fantasies about what 
caused the event and the consequences. If children 
feel that something is kept a secret, if they feel that 
thev are not properly informed, a credibility-gap will 
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develop and it may be hard to repair this later on. 
Honest, direct and tactful information is needed to 
enhance trust and understanding between children 
and adults. Follow the child's lead and signals regard- 
ing his/her need for specific information. For young 
children, usually only a small amount of information 
is sufficient. Present it simply and in small bits. An- 
swer questions directly and in a matter of fact way, in 
language that the child can understand. It is impor- 
tant to repeat the story as many times as the child 
wants to hear it, and the child is likely to want the 
story repeated many times before she/he is really 
able to understand events. 

Do not minimize the event; give children an 
understanding of the normality of their ex- 
perience. When children experience strong emo- 
tional reactions, and when images and thoughts 
continually return with intensity, children may fear 
they are going crazy and that they are not normal. It 
is important for adults to accept a child's feelings 
without judgment, impatience, ridicule or teasing. 
To trivialize the event is not calming for the child, 
nor will it help lighten or relieve the trauma. Because 
young children think concretely, teasing or the ridi- 
culing of feelings will lead to the belief that what 
they experienced was not 'real'. If adults are respect- 
ful of the child's feelings the child will be assured 
that what she/he experienced was real. It is helpful 
for children to know that their reactions are normal 
under abnormal conditions. Even small children can 
profit from adults who understand them, accept their 
reactions and help them interpret what is going on in 
the world around them. 

Adults need to share their feelings. While adults 
may want to try to hide their feelings, the reactions of 
adults are frequently visible through their body-lan- 
guage, which children are able to read. Thus adults 
need to put their own reactions into words and make 
them explicit for the children. Adults also have to let 
children know that they are not responsible for what 
the adult is feeling. Children have a tendency to see 
themselves as responsible for the negative and strong 
reactions of adults they love. This produces anxiety 
and guilt within the child. So, in addition to talking 
about their feelings, adults need to let the child know 
that he/she is not the one causing the feelings. 
Encourage children to express their feelings. 
If adults are willing to share their feelings then chil- 
dren can be encouraged to do so as well. It is impor- 
tant for children to express their feelings about their 
trauma. Young children experience a full range of 
emotions. However, few children, especially young 
children, are able to talk directly about their experi- 
ences or their feelings,- they express their feelings 
through actions. 
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Stjepan is a six year old boy whose 
intelligence is average , his physical 
development is the same as other child- 
ren of his age. The doctor's statement 
mentions minimal brain damage because 
he was born prematurely. His behavior 
is frequently aggressive and he has 
difficulty concentrating or focusing 
on a task. Sometimes he tries to hurt 
the other children, but he is learning 
to express his negative reactions in 
words. His mother usually stays with 
him in the playroom since he needs 
extra attention. Both of us encourage 
his talent in creating drawings and in 
constructive play. I hope that the pri- 
mary school will be able to respond 
to his special needs. 

SCF/US — Ex-Yugoslavia Programme 

Give children words for their feelings. While it 
is important for children to express their feelings 
through actions, to understand their feelings and to 
feel 'in control' of them, children also need to learn 
the words for their feelings. Cheal (1995) explains 
that children do not talk about their feelings, not be- 
cause they don't have them, but because they do not 
have the vocabulary necessary to distinguish feelings 
and to recognize and accept them. As adults teach 
children to recognize their feelings, the next step is 
for the adult to offer the child words to express 
his/her feelings. Being able to use words for feelings 
helps children work through their emotions,- it al- 
lows the children to communicate with the people 
around them and helps adults know what children 
feel. As children acquire language they begin to use 
words and are able to express their thoughts and 
feelings verbally. Using words to describe emotions 
takes the power out of negative feelings and en- 
hances positive feelings. By supplying language, 
adults can help children give voice to their emotions. 
Help children to learn to act appropriately 
on their feelings. Once children have words for 
their feelings, they have more control. They can de- 
cide how to express their feelings. The children can 
then ask for what they want and need. Cheal (1995) 
states, with language children "can ask for a hug, 
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dance around the room, choose time to be alone, or 
continue to remain angry." However, if children can- 
not recognize and name their feelings their "options 
for action are limited. . The ability to recognize and 
name a broad range of emotions gives them a clearer 
awareness of their 'feeling' selves. It empowers chil- 
dren, allowing them additional control within their 
lives." (Cheal, 1995, pg. 2) 

Encourage fantasy. It has been shown that hav- 
ing a vivid imagination can help children work 
through and cope with stressful events. Building 
upon a child's capacity to fantasize, and encouraging 
this, can help the child cope with a crisis. Therefore 
it is important to promote the use of fantasy in early 
childhood programmes, in schools and in the culture 
in general. This can be done through playing with 
puppets, doing artwork, participating in music, and 
role playing. Manipulative toys and activities are 
good to use — play dough, clay, sand and water play, 
and construction games all serve a purpose. Board 
games that children can win will give children at 
least one place where they can triumph. Be sure to 
provide appropriate props for creative play— dolls 
and objects that can represent things from the child's 
life can be used to play out the child's experience. 
Make sure that as children work through their stress- 
ful experiences, they do so in a way that is safe for all 
children. 

Give children opportunities to take control of 
‘reminders.’ In many cases children try to avoid all 
reminders of the traumatic event. However, when 
children are living in bombed-out war areas this is 
impossible, as children are constantly confronted by 
reminders of what happened. One strategy is to help 
the child make up stories about the events they have 
witnessed and experienced and to come up with end- 
ings to the stories that are realistic. Through this 
process they can gradually take control of their ex- 
perience again. 

It takes sensitivity, caring and the sharing of one- 
self for an adult to work with children under the best 
of conditions. These qualities are even more impor- 
tant when working with children affected by orga- 
nized violence. 

Finding the Right 
Approach 

The principles and guidelines provide a place to get 
started, but there is no one approach that will work 
in all situations. The case studies of the programmes 
in Angola (pg. 33) and former Yugoslavia (pg. 38) 
illustrate the importance and value of designing a pro- 
gramme to fit the context. 
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Through drawing, children express their understanding, hopes and fears. 



Looking Toward 
the Future 

How do we balance needs? There are so many pock- 
ets of the world that call for our attention. Where we 
focus our attention is driven by the media. Where 
they choose to focus their energies we have informa- 
tion — not always accurate — about what is happening 
in a given country. The stories told engage public 
sympathy and, when politically expedient, donors are 
willing to support the delivery of services to relieve 
those emergencies. But the attention span of donors 
and the kinds of activities they are willing to engage 
in are limited. While they can put their 'flag on early 
childhood centres, or teacher training programmes, it 
is harder for them to put their mark on national poli- 
cy development activities. Further, once the crisis sub- 
sides or some other part of the world gains notoriety, 
resources are shifted, leaving the population of origi- 
nal focus without ongoing support. 

There are also populations who never receive sup- 
port. For example, when there are people who have 
been forced to leave an area or country there are 
always people left behind. As noted earlier, those in 
refugee camps may, in fact, be receiving better ser- 
vices than those who did not leave. In war-torn areas 
services are frequently curtailed, people are likely not 
to be receiving salaries, and supply lines may be cut; 
yet the people left behind may be the invisible ones in 
times of crisis. 







What frequently confounds work during emergen- 
cies is that people who choose to work in emergency 
situations are different from people interested in long- 
term development work. Thus as the situation in a 
country changes from the loud emergency to a time of 
transition and finally to a rehabilitation mode, differ- 
ent skills are required of those working in internation- 
al NGOs, UN and donor agencies. This is not always 
recognized by the organization. As the agency shifts 
from the delivery of emergency services there need to 
be people within the agency who are already begin- 
ning to think about long-term development. Similarly, 
where development work is going on and there is 
anticipation of a possible emergency, those who can 
provide emergency services need to be brought on 
board. 

While it would be wonderful if this article could 
end with a statement to the effect that the strategies 
suggested will only be needed for a short time, news 
from all corners of the world suggests that the situa- 
tion will continue to worsen. The level of war and 
organized violence witnessed in the past five years is 
likely to be the norm for some years to come. At this 
point there are organizations and people who can 
respond with appropriate programming for young 
children and their families. It would be a positive step 
to bring them together with emergency workers to 
rethink patterns of response to children affected by 
war and civil strife. 
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I am speaking to you, the one they forced from the playground and from the street, from 
the house where you lived and from your childhood room. 

As you suffer, I suffer, and my nights are sleepless too. I do not kick the football like 
before, I do not sing the way I did. I have locked up my bicycle, and I have locked up my 
smile. I have locked up my games and my childish jokes as well. 

Will the waiting be long? I do not want to grow old while still just a child, and I 
fear for you that, in the wait, the place of your birth will soon be forgotten. Therefore my 
friend, welcome to my place. We will share the sea, and the beauty of a summer evening. 
We will enjoy the singing of the birds and do our homework together. 

Nemanja, 1 1 , from Sutomore, I Dream of Peace , pg. 1 1 
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Resolving Conflicts 
and Making Peace: 

Basic Skills for Young Children 

Ellen M. Ilfeld 



A peaceful, civil society is created by 

individuals who know how to share, to compromise, 
to work through differences of opinion in a peaceful 
manner, to hear different viewpoints, to articulate 
needs and opinions in a way that others can hear 
them. These abilities do not emerge magically in the 
absence of violent struggle. They are learned, prac- 
ticed, and made real through positive daily interac- 
tions. Most important: they are learned right from the 
beginning, as part of a young child's developing iden- 
tity. 

Thus it makes sense that peacemaking behaviours 
and the skills to resolve conflicts should be incorpo- 
rated into efforts to support children, even very 
young children, in their development. As NCOs and 
governments work together to develop programmes 
that support integrated early childhood develop- 
ment, conflict resolution strategies can be incorpo- 
rated as a powerful tool to help facilitate the healing 
of both individuals and communities that have been 
shattered by violence. 
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Conflict Resolution 
and Peacemaking 

When adults have lived in situations characterized by 
violence, distrust, hatred, danger, and repression, they 
do not easily return to cooperation, trust, self-confi- 
dence and creative problem-solving (assuming they 
have ever experienced these behaviours). The children 
living with these adults in difficult situations can not 
necessarily find the supports or role models they need 
in order to develop the fundamental trust and self- 
confidence that are the basis for cooperation and 
peaceful, creative problem-solving. Conflict resolution 
and peacemaking strategies are efforts designed to 
help adults and children to (re)establish: 

- a sense of safety 

- a positive sense of self 

- a sense that they can have a positive effect on their 
community 

- the ability to express feelings and distress in creative, 
non-violent ways 

- the ability to act peacefully 

-a willingness to cooperate 
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-an understanding of bow to solve problems constructively 
-a sense of membership in their group, culture, community 

— an ability to recognize their own contributions and others' 
contributions to the creation of community. 

Creating* an 
Environment For 
Conflict Resolution 
And Peacemaking 
Among Young 
Children 

The early years are an ideal time to help children 
establish a basis for a lifetime of constructive partic- 
ipation in their culture and society. Within the first six 
years of life: 

■ Children learn the basics of human behaviour. 

■ They are highly influenced by the values, expecta- 
tions, attitudes, traditions and culture that is trans- 
mitted in their environment. 

■ They are socialized as they become aware of them- 
selves as individuals and the people around them, 
as well as their roles and relationships. 

The holistic development of the young child 
requires environments in which children: 

— can feel secure 

-are encouraged to explore 

— have opportunities to experiment 

— are able to play 

— can question and posit ideas 

— can symbolize 

in an interactive and supportive caregiving relation- 
ship. All of these dimensions of the environment help 
children to develop the self-confidence and flexibility 
to learn peaceful constructive behaviours. 

Children are active learners. They construct their 
understanding of the world and their knowledge 
through repeated interactions with people and with 
the materials in their environment. Thus the ground- 
work for a lifetime of conflict resolution is laid by cre- 
ating healthy and positive interactions for children 
with their environment. 

Children are also active communicators. They are 
able to display a wide range of emotional expressions 
from birth. Thus activities which allow children to 
express themselves, through music, dance, words, 
actions, are all fruitful. They can help children to 
express difficult feelings arising from living in difficult 
circumstances, sort out their experiences and find con- 
structive ways of acting and communicating. 

It is critical to address children's psycho-social 
needs in the first years of their life. If these needs are 
not met, which is often the case when children are 
growing up in a conflict situation, children find it 
hard to gain a sense of their role in the social order 
of society. The youths and adults around them are 
often struggling with the same issues — clearly all lev- 
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els of society are deeply affected. Therefore, in pro- 
jects designed to support young children and their 
families, it is invaluable to integrate ways to help 
young children to process their past and present ex- 
periences in life. 

Developing* 

Appropriate 
Strategies for 
Conflict Resolution 
and Peacemaking 

The most effective approaches to conflict resolution 
with young children include materials and resources 
that are: 

■ developmental^ and culturally appropriate 

■ closely related to the experiences of the child 
within her or his community 

■ based on the specific needs and resources of 
the community 

■ based on indigenous methods of conflict 
resolution 

■ built on young children s interests 

■ interactive 

■ multi-sensory 

■ multi-disciplinary 

■ integrated in order to meet the needs of all 
children 

...Developmentally and culturally 
appropriate 

Young children understand the world in different 
ways from adults. They need to express and explore 
their experiences symbolically, using toys, role plays, 
and concrete materials. They live very much in the 
present, though their experience of the present is 
influenced by their past. Thus helping them to process 
conflicts and violence that they have experienced in 
the past includes creating a safe environment where 
they will not hurt themselves or others. It requires the 
freedom to express difficult emotions in contexts 
where they will not be creating further problems for 
themselves. In many cases drama, art and sand play 
activities can offer children a safe forum for expressing 
feelings. In other cases, adults need to respond to 
"antisocial" behaviours in consistent, non-violent ways 
that help the child to see new options for expressing 
themselves. 

...Closely related to the experiences of the 
child within her or his community 

Adults working with young children need to ask 
themselves: what has this child experienced? What 
does the world look like through her or his eyes? A 
starting point for answering this question is to involve 
the children, their parents and other community 
members in naming and identifying what they have 
experienced and also what they would like to experi- 
ence. P^i^does not need to be an academic exercise. 
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Games and role play can be used to help children address their fears. 



Using games and songs which ask children to fill in 
their own experiences are effective. Using recall and 
storytelling, and encouraging children to create and 
label pictures, helps them to articulate their under- 
standing. Working with parents and children togeth- 
er to collect play materials and set up group play areas 
helps the community to ask itself what experiences it 
wants to reinforce for its young children. In other 
words, programmes for young children and their fam- 
ilies should be frameworks which the individual par- 
ticipants flesh out with the details of their culture and 
local context. 

...Based on the specific needs and resources 
of the community 

Early childhood care and development programmes 
can use traditional tribal arts, music, stories, dance, rit- 
ual and forms of social organization as the basis of 
their "curriculum." Elders and others in the community 
who remember aspects of traditional culture can be 
incorporated into thematic explorations with children. 
Stories can be written down by teachers, to serve as 
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the classroom "books", they can be illustrated or acted 
out by children. Traditional music can serve as the 
basis for exploring sounds and rhythms, and tradition- 
al crafts can offer opportunities to explore math and 
science concepts. 

Depending on their individual histories and experi- 
ences, families and young children might need very 
different levels of help with learning to resolve con- 
flicts. In South Africa, for example, many individuals 
and subgroups have been dislocated and disenfran- 
chised under Apartheid. For Black children whose 
families have struggled with poverty and suffered from 
racial hatred, activities which focus on building self- 
esteem and instilling pride in their family and tribal 
traditions would be appropriate. Non-Black South 
African children might require a somewhat different 
focus, including exposure to their own traditional cul- 
tures, but emphasizing also peace and acceptance of 
differences. 

When children have experienced and witnessed 
extreme violence and destruction, then games and role 
plays can be used to help them address their fears and 
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Together parents and children read the home-made books through which chil 
dren can tell their own stories. 



horrors symbolically. Survivors and strong role mod- 
els from the community can be incorporated into 
activities to remind children that their experiences 
have in fact been survived. 

...Based on indigenous methods of conflict 
resolution 

Conflict resolution does not have to be a Western 
technique imported from abroad. It is most effective 
when it can be based on indigenous traditions, when 
these can still be remembered by individuals from the 
culture. In many cases where children and families live 
in conflict and with displacement, old methods of 
problem solving and social organisation have fallen by 
the wayside. Traditional childrearing practices may 
have been severely disrupted when families were 
moved, split up, or pressured by untenable working 
schedules. But the values which people hold in their 
cultures can be re-identified and re-affirmed and rein- 
forced through programmes for young children. 

In Sri Lanka, for example, a programme for conflict 
resolution was developed that was uniquely suited to 
the culture of the country. The programme starts with 
the culturally-based premise that conflict originates in 
the mind, and therefore it is important to begin with 
the individual's attitude toward himself. The person 
with a positive self-image views others in a positive 
0 
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way, whereas a person who lacks self-esteem views 
others with suspicion and hostility. The goal of the 
programme, which is also a cultural goal, is to pro- 
mote the development of a peaceful citizen. 

One of the ways the programme does this is to 
include meditation, a practice that is common in Sri 
Lanka in both the Buddhist and Hindu religions. 
Meditation is seen as a practice that can assist with 
and develop inner peace. The programme uses medi- 
tation as a strategy to support some of the values par- 
ticipants identified: kindness to animals, protection of 
the environment, belief in democracy, appreciation of 
nonviolence and discouragement of war. Students are 
encouraged to clear their mind and/or focus on a par- 
ticular thought, e.g. something in nature from which 
one could draw strength. The programme often uses 
meditation as a way to begin and end children's group 
experiences. 

...Built on young children’s interests 

When young children are given opportunities to 
work with a range of materials, to play and to make up 
songs, stories and games, they naturally begin to 
reveal their concerns, interests and fears. Caregivers 
need to observe what children are doing and learn to 
interpret the concerns expressed by their role play, in 
theiwdj^wings, and in their patterns of activity. With 
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this knowledge, caregivers can then plan group or 
individual activities which can help draw children out. 
Mirror play and naming exercises can help children 
get clearer images of themselves. Games that help 
children to identify and appreciate parts of the body, 
facial expressions, various emotions, can all help to 
create a sense of self. Play which focuses on a child's 
particular interests, whether it be playing with toy 
trucks or sorting multi-colored beads and buttons can 
become the forum to explore and discuss children's 
feelings about things, people, actions, themselves, and 
their environment. 

...Interactive 

Children learn from their interactions with others. 
In cases where children have been living with conflict, 
their behaviours often reflect this conflict, and make it 
difficult for them to interact fruitfully with their peers 
and with adults around them. Caregivers need to learn 
to structure interactions so that children have some 
positive models for interacting, and a safe context in 
which to interact. Children need help to focus their 
interactions, and they need clear messages about how 
they can interact successfully. When children spend 
their days forced to sit still and listen to an adult talk- 
ing, they do not learn much about constructive inter- 
actions! 

A clear daily routine, which children understand 
and can predict, is one of the best tools to foster 
healthy interactions. The routine can include large 
group activities and games, which can be used to 
introduce patterns to children, for example: passing 
out snacks at snack time, sharing news at circle time, 
singing participatory songs as a way to close the day's 
activities. The routine can include regular small group 
activities: small reading or math exploration groups, 
twosomes or threesomes organized and supported in 
accomplishing particular tasks. It can also include 
alone and rest times, adult-child and child-child time, 
and times for community members to regularly inter- 
act with children in predictable and clear ways. All of 
this structure allows children to learn what to expect 
and to know themselves better. It gives them ways to 
recognize how their behaviour affects themselves and 
others. 

...Multi-sensory 

Adults tend to think and express themselves verbal- 
ly: with words. But children tend to use their bodies, 
their voices, and their manipulation of materials to 
express their understandings of the world. Children 
will learn techniques of problem-solving by having 
real problems to solve: when the wood is too long to 
fit on the wagon,- when there are three children and 
only two balls, when the pillows keep tipping over 
and destroying their "house", children have opportu- 
nities to define and set about solving their problems 
(and conflicts). With repeated daily occasions for 
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problem-solving and with appropriate adult support, 
children build up a new repertoire of nonviolent, non- 
passive and creative ways to address challenging situa- 
tions. 

Children will express their understandings of con- 
flict by verbal and non-verbal means. Materials to 
teach new modes of conflict resolution can be drawn 
from all media. Caregivers can use waterplay to help 
children explore how to move water from one kind of 
container to another (and along with it issues of place- 
ment and displacement). They can use games that 
involve exploring the feel of different substances, to 
help children develop a vocabulary for how things feel 
physically. They can use sounds and the creation of 
music to help children learn ways of letting off steam 
and creating group rhythms and harmony. Art materi- 
als are a rich medium to encourage self-expression and 
also problem-solving. Even the serving of meals can 
be an opportunity to solve problems relating to shar- 
ing, distribution, and socializing. 

...Multi-disciplinary 

Children's lives are often fragmented when the 
adults around them are under stress and social pres- 
sures. Programmes that allow children to play and par- 
ticipate in integrated activities help to counteract this 
sense of fragmentation. When children take a familiar 
folktale and turn it into a play, complete with cos- 
tumes, props, playbill, music, and "ticket sales", they 
are integrating many different kinds of activity and 
attention. When students explore nature in a holistic 
way, through science experiments, artistic depiction, 
field trips, myth and other realms, they are also learn- 
ing to integrate their minds, their hearts and their 
bodies. Multidisciplinary activities allow children a 
multitude of interactions, potential conflicts, the moti- 
vation to resolve them, and a reason to be working 
productively with others. Caregivers who have not 
been educated themselves in a multi-disciplinary set- 
ting sometimes need help to identify and set up the 
richer (and sometimes more chaotic) multi-discipli- 
nary projects which can serve as a forum for learning 
conflict resolution. 

...Integrated in order to meet the needs of 
all children 

Individual children respond differently, even to the 
same violent events. And within a community, each 
child has been exposed to different levels of violence 
and conflict. Therefore it is useful to create activities 
that are multi-dimensional and that allow for many 
levels of participation and diverse kinds of contribu- 
tions from children. It is often desirable to create 
activities which also bring children and adults togeth- 
er, which allow for multi-age and multi-skill levels, 
which are holistic. In such activities, the goal is to find 
ways for each person to contribute. Because this 
grouping most resembles the demographics of a larg- 
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er community, it offers opportunities for people to 
emerge from the experience feeling better about 
themselves and their community. 

A multiple-level, integrated activity offers greater 
opportunity for children to learn the kinds of prob- 
lem-solving and skills they will need in everyday life 
than an exercise where children are asked to each do 
the same activity — such as drawing a picture of the 
local market. For example, introducing a game where 
children set up a "market" and make all the goods they 
will offer, allows for diverse and integrated participa- 
tion. Each child can find ways to contribute according 
to her or his own abilities, interests and social skill 
level. Yet all the children will be able to benefit from 
the joint successes. 

Summary 
of Strategies 

Work with children, parents and caregivers to identify 
both the strengths that children already exhibit, and 
the conflicts, difficult behaviours, lacks and trauma 
caused by their exposure to violence. 

Identify with all participants values that are impor- 
tant to them. What do they want for their children 
(themselves)? What are their fears for the children 
(themselves)? What are their traditional expectations 
for children (themselves) and how have those 
changed? 

Create an environment that will be safe for chil- 
dren: 

-setup a s afe physical space, 

— find reliable and competent people to carejor the children , 

— create a daily routine based on the various types of ex- 
perience children need , 

-gather lots of materials that children can safely explore and 
manipulate, 

-and identify clear expectations for adults and children's 
behaviour that will allow adults to be clear and consistent, 
and will give children both the freedom to explore and the 
structure they need. 

Identify problem areas and create strategies for 
addressing them throughout the child's day: in art, 
music, drama, writing, reading, storytelling, physical 
actions, games and discussion too. Caregivers need to 
articulate their goals for children to themselves and 
use those goals in designing their setting and activi- 
ties. They then need to allow children the room to 
explore within the setting and activities: to make mis- 
takes and learn from those mistakes in a non-punitive 
environment. 

Identify and build on the strengths of the individual 
children and their culture and community. 

Introduce as many positive role models as possible, 
and incorporate them into the children's activities in 
an ongoing way. 

Reach out to parents and community members for 
in naming the issues and addressing them ere- 
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atively. 

Create multi-age activities, such as plays and com- 
munity work or social functions which allow parents 
to practice wholesome problem-solving and conflict 
resolution alongside their children. 



This article was adapted from a booklet written by the author 
for EDC LearnTecb and USAID/Pretoria for use in South 
Africa , references specific to South Africa have been removed for 
publication here. For copies of the booklet , titled "Resolving 
Conflicts and Making Peace — Basic Skills for Young Children 
in a New South Africa," contact: Education Development Center, 
{250 24th Street, N.W., Washington, D C. 20037 , USA, fax. 
( 202 ) 223-4059. 
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■ ANGOLA 

Assisting Angolan Children 
Impacted by War: 

Blending Western and Traditional 
Approaches to Healing 

Michael G. Wessells, Ph D. 

After over twenty years of bitter conflict, the 
worst fighting of which occurred during 1 992-93, 
Angola has achieved a fragile cease-fire and 
entered a period of post-conflict reconstruction. 
The obstacles to peace in Angola are formidable 
and include the devastation of infrastructure, high 
levels of poverty, shortages of clean water, an 
economic crisis, rising crime rates, the ongoing 
suffering and problems associated with over 10 
million land mines, and the continued fear and 
isolation across the lines of UNITA- and govern- 
ment-controlled areas. 

A key part of the effort toward peaceful recon- 
struction is meeting the psycho-social needs of 
children. Violence runs in a self-perpetuating 
cycle that will continue unless steps are taken to 
interrupt it. In Angola, this problem is particularly 
acute since over half the population is under fif- 
teen years of age, and younger generations have 
never known anything but war. Many youth bear 
the psychological scars of violence in the form of 
trauma and reactions associated with the multiple, 
ongoing stressors of poverty, displacement, loss, 



and separation from family. Although invisible, 
these psychological wounds create suffering and 
damage that endure long after the physical 
wounds have healed. They also impair learning 
and thwart healthy development, making it diffi- 
cult to move ahead with education or economic 
development projects. In Angola, many youths 
have been forced or drawn into lives as soldiers, 
and despite the cease-fire, many operate with 
groups of uncontrolled bandits who use violence 
to obtain what they want. This participation in 
armed conflict has normalized violence for many 
youth, corroded humane values, and planted the 
seeds for civic distress and violence in the future. 

The Mobile War 
Trauma Team 

In addressing problems such as these, there is a 
tendency both in the U.N. system and the NGO 
community to overuse Western concepts such as 
"trauma" and "post-traumatic stress disorder." 
Whereas entire populations have sometimes been 
described as "traumatized," there is in fact consid- 
erable resilience, even under conditions of war. It 
is no more appropriate to assume that all youth 
are dysfunctional than it is to stigmatize and 
reduce entire groups as "traumatized" or as a "lost 
generation." 

There are also significant problems associated 
with the use of concepts that have proven to be 
quite useful and appropriate in contexts such as 
the U.S. It is highly questionable whether con- 
cepts such as "trauma" can be taken off the shelf and 
applied directly in the African context. In Angola, 
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people do encounter specific stressful events, but 
it is misleading to think of trauma associated with 
particular events. The main psychological prob- 
lems stem from the multiplicity of ongoing stres- 
sors — the poverty, uprooting, community 
destruction, lack of food and water, etc. — and 
from the loss of hope associated with them. In 
addition, spirituality permeates life and colors the 
interpretation of events, making it difficult to talk 
of violence-associated trauma in the U.S. and the 
Angolan contexts as if they were the same 
species. 

For example, the shooting of one's mother 
would surely induce severe psychological stress in 
either Angola or the U.S. But in the Angolan con- 
text, just as significant as loss is the issue of burial 
ritual and spiritual harmony. If one's mother was 
killed and one had been forced to flee, great psy- 
chological stress may stem from the inability to 
perform the appropriate burial ritual, without 
which the mother's spirit is believed to linger and 
to cause problems both for the individual and the 
community. In this situation, it would be mislead- 
ing to think of loss in the Western framework and 
to conceptualize stress in terms that do not place 
spirituality in a central position. Further, it would 
be very limiting to try to address the stress with- 
out using culturally appropriate methods such as 
traditional healing rituals that restore spiritual 
harmony. Regardless of Western attitudes about 
the validity of local spiritual beliefs, these beliefs 
have a powerful influence on emotional and social 
well-being in Angola and other Bantu areas of 
Africa. 

Keeping these points in mind, Christian 



Children's Fund (CCF), with financial assistance 
from the Swedish International Development 
Agency and the Bernard Van Leer Foundation, 
initiated the Mobile War Trauma Team (MW’lT) 
for healing the psychological wounds of war in 
young people in the capitol city of Luanda, to 
which many Angolans had fled during the war. 

■ Process and goals 

From its inception, the project encouraged a 
culturally sensitive, collaborative process that 
honored local communities, worked in partner- 
ship with the government and with nongovern- 
mental organizations (NGOs), and avoided pater- 
nalism and the treatment of Angolans as passive 
recipients. The heart of the project was its all- 
Angolan core team, headed by Dr. Carlinda 
Monteiro, who had formerly held a government 
position. The team consisted of five professionals 
who understood the needs of children, knew 
Angolan culture from the inside, and had connec- 
tions with government agencies and diverse com- 
munities within Angola. The team members were 
receptive to Western approaches to healing, 
which emphasize the importance of expressing 
emotions and reintegrating experiences in a 
secure environment. In fact, the team had been 
trained by both Dr. Monteiro and by Nancy 
Dubrow, a U. S. -based consultant. But the team 
was keenly aware of the cultural limitations of 
Western concepts and methods and had a keen 
interest both in adapting Western methods to the 
Angolan context and in using indigenous methods 
wherever appropriate. Since these indigenous 
methods had been passed on orally among Bantu 
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peoples, the team had few written documents to 
learn from and had to rely instead on its willing- 
ness to learn from local people. 

As part of an initial needs assessment, Dr, 
Monteiro conducted a survey of 200 children in 
Luanda who were either unaccompanied or living 
in so-called orphanages. Not intended as a repre- 
sentative sample but as a picture of the worst-case 
conditions, the results indicated the heavy toll of 
the war on children, of whom 94% had been 
directly exposed to military attacks, 33% had suf- 
fered injuries from shelling or shooting, 65% said 
they had escaped death, and 27% had lost their 
parents. Interviews revealed that many of these 
youth experienced psychological difficulties such 
as nightmares and sleep disturbances, bed-wet- 
ting, social withdrawal and isolation, concentra- 
tion problems, aggressive behavior, and hopeless- 
ness. 

The primary goal of the MWTT was to train 
adults who work with children in settings such as 
children's institutions, street centers for unaccom- 
panied children, and camps for displaced persons. 
The trainings were designed to help adults to rec- 
ognize the signs of trauma, to be aware of the 
needs of children affected by war, and to develop 
and implement activities that heal the psychologi- 
cal wounds of war and promote healthy develop- 
ment. The project aimed to build upon the impor- 
tance of adults in the psychosocial development 
of children and to put adults, who themselves 
bore the scars of war, in a better position to help 
war-affected children. It embodied the holistic 
view that physical health and psychosocial well- 
being are richly interconnected. On this view, 
psychosocial work with children in exceptionally 
difficult circumstances cannot be an afterthought 
but should be integrated into all aspects of relief 
and development work, even in the crisis stage. 
Consistent with this philosophy, the MWTT col- 
laborated extensively with diverse relief agencies 
to facilitate the delivery of food, water, and other 
materials to meet basic survival needs. 

■ Training seminars 

Trainings were conducted in two-week semi- 
nars that were highly participatory and respectful 
of local knowledge and practices. Typically, there 
were approximately 25 participants, who had 
been selected in consultation with local commu- 
nities, government agencies, and groups involved 
locally in social service work. The participants 
worked in partnership with two trainers from the 
core team, who posed questions such as "What do 
children need for healthy development?" and 
"How are children affected by the war?" Using a 



method of dialogue and participation, the semi- 
nars explored children's psychosocial needs and 
development, the impacts of war on children, 
views of death and healing, and methods of assist- 
ing children impacted by war. 

This dialogue brought forward traditional ideas 
about impacts of war and about healing, and it 
revealed important understandings and practices 
that exceed the scope of Western psychology. As 
mentioned earlier, some participants reported that 
their most stressful experience of the war was 
their inability to fulfill their spiritual commitment 
to the ancestors by, for example, performing the 
appropriate burial rituals for loved ones who had 
been killed. They stated that in this situation, 
effective treatment entailed the performance of 
the culturally appropriate rituals by a traditional 
healer. Similarly, some participants said that 
young people who had participated in killing dur- 
ing the war harbored evil spirits which had to be 
purged before the children could be reintegrated 
back into the community. This dialogue created 
two-way learning in which the trainers learned in 
partnership with the "trainees," and it avoided 
privileging the Western approaches that domi- 
nate the discipline of psychology. In this manner, 
the seminars encouraged the blending of Western 
and traditional approaches, combining the best 
ideas of two worlds and enabling the use of cul- 
turally appropriate methods. 

The content of the seminars evolved over time, 
as the trainers realized that more weight needed 
to be attached to violence prevention and the 
avoidance of future trauma. For this reason, the 
seminars came to include subjects such as nonvio- 
lent conflict resolution in the family and beyond. 
Over a one-year period beginning in Fall, 1994, 
574 adults took part in the MWTT training semi- 
nars. Following the seminar, the trainers made fol- 
low-up visits to the trainees at the sites where 
they worked with children. These follow-up visits 
were useful in providing support, advising on the 
handling of particularly difficult problems, and 
identifying ways of improving the seminars. 

■ Effects of the training 

Post-training evaluations indicated that the 
trainings had been highly successful. In a study of 
a random sample of the participants conducted six 
months following completion of the seminar, 
nearly all the participants said that the seminars 
had helped them recognize the effects of war in 
children's behavior and emotional lives. In addi- 
tion, 96% reported that they had better relation- 
ships with war-affected children as a result of the 
seminar, and 91 % said they were able to improve 
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the behavior of war-affected children. 

Many participants commented that they had 
gained new ability to interpret child behaviors 
such as aggressive responses that might appear 
to reflect poor discipline but that in fact may stem 
from exposure to violence. Participants stated that 
they had increased appreciation of the impor- 
tance of children expressing their feelings about 
their war experiences, and they had acquired 
tools for encouraging emotional expression via 
methods such as drawing, song, dance, and story- 
telling. This approach complemented and provid- 
ed additional psychological impetus to the deeply 
rooted practice in Angolan communities of 
expressing emotions through song and dance. 

The participants reported that in their daily 
work, they were able to encourage a mixture of 
Western methods of healing with indigenous 
methods (used by local traditional healers) that 
emphasize rituals and spiritual practice. Most 
important, children in the settings where the 
trainers worked showed decreased sleeping prob- 
lems and isolation behavior, reductions of aggres- 
sion and stress reactions, fewer concentration 
problems and psychosomatic illnesses, improved 
relations with other children and with adults, and 
a more positive orientation toward the future. 

The project also had positive effects on com- 
munities such as camps for displaced people. 

On an evaluation visit by Dr. Edward Green and 
the author, the leaders of one camp reported 
that as a result of the MWTT training seminar, 
the adults had become more aware that when 
children spend large amounts of time alone, this 
may not reflect a desire for solitude so much as 
psychological difficulties such as flashbacks, anx- 
iety, or depression. Accordingly, they had begun 
to arrange structured educational activities for 
children and were more attentive to the needs 
of each individual. Through this activity, they 
had become more hopeful and active in general. 
This suggests that in war-torn areas where com- 
munities have been uprooted and burdened by 
despair and inactivity, it is possible to enable 
communities to become more active and to mo- 
bilize themselves around the task of meeting the 
needs of children, who represent the future. This 
mobilization and positive future orientation pro- 
vide the foundation for future steps in sustainable 
development. 

The MWTT project had also sought to raise 
consciousness about the needs of children and to 
advocate for social policies that best met those 
needs. At the start of the project, the government 
had placed too many children in "orphanages" 
and devoted too little effort to documentation, 
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tracing, and reunification. Although the MWTT 
worked in homes for unaccompanied children, it 
challenged the legitimacy of "orphans" and called 
for increased efforts to unite them with their fami- 
lies. But changing social policy requires much 
more time and the availability of evaluation data 
that document effective interventions for assisting 
children. Accordingly, the project was extended 
into a subsequent phase that included an exten- 
sive process of evaluation. 

Assisting Children 
in the Provinces 

As important as the work in Luanda was, the CCF 
team recognized that the greater challenge in 
building peace in Angola is to assist rural commu- 
nities and to work across the lines of the conflict 
in ways that promote cooperation and nonvio- 
lence. With assistance of major funding from 
USAID for a three-year project that began in Fall, 
1995 (called the Province-Based War Trauma 
Training Project), CCF expanded the work pilot- 
ed by the MWTT to include seven provinces: 
Benguela, Bie, Huambo, Malange, Uige, Huila 
and Moxico. In Huila and Moxico, CCF collabo- 
rates with UNICEF-Angola, which has made its 
offices available to province-based training teams. 
These seven provinces were heavily affected by 
the war, and they contain the major part of the 
Angolan population. 

■ Training the trainers 

This project entails the training of trainers in 
each of the seven provinces, thereby building 
local capacity to prepare adults to work more 
effectively with children. For each province, the 
national CCF team selected three trainers accord- 
ing to criteria such as teaching and leadership 
ability, flexibility, community support, and com- 
mitment to meeting the psycho-social needs of 
children. The national team then brought togeth- 
er the entire group of 21 province-based trainers 
for a three-week training seminar, the process and 
content of which were similar to the seminars that 
had been conducted by the MWTT, except that 
the third week was devoted to issues of adminis- 
tration, financial management, and evaluation. 
Each team then returned to its respective 
province and conducted training seminars like 
those of the MWTT for adults who work with 
children impacted by war. As of May 31,1 996, 
256 adults had participated in the province-based 
training seminars. Ultimately, the goal is to train 
4,000 adults who work with an estimated 320,000 
children. 

To focus project resources effectively, work in 
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each province has begun with a situation analysis 
that provides a comprehensive picture of chil- 
dren's circumstances, the impact of the war, and 
the conditions regarding health, education, popu- 
lation, and agriculture. Decisions about where to 
conduct training seminars are guided by data indi- 
cating the areas that have the greatest need and 
that have been impacted most strongly by the 
war. In addition, a relatively high degree of atten- 
tion will be concentrated on the 10% of the chil- 
dren in these areas who are deemed neediest by 
means of an assessment by their care providers or 
teachers. As in the MWTT, the children will be 
assisted by a mixture of Western methods and 
indigenous healing rituals. To support adults in 
working with children, the province-based train- 
ers will make periodic follow-up visits to field 
sites. In this system, the province-based trainers 
will continue to assist the adults who had partic- 
ipated in the training seminars, just as the national 
team will continue to assist the province-based 
trainers. 

■ Community rebuilding: 
and reconciliation 

As the project has evolved, it has become 
increasingly community-centered and holistic in 
its approach. Beyond the need to address chil- 
dren's war experiences, the national team realized 
the importance of developing positive skills of 
communication and nonviolent conflict resolu- 
tion within the family, and these elements have 
been incorporated into the training seminars. In 
rural communities that had been disrupted or 
badly damaged by the war, it was important to 
rebuild a positive physical environment and to 
encourage in children a sense of hope and a 
healthy appreciation of growth and the future. 
Accordingly, the project is encouraging child- 
focused community projects such as planting gar- 
dens and trees, establishing centers for play and 
sporting activities, and organizing theater and 
choral groups. In all of these activities, the nation- 
al and province-based trainers work closely with 
traditional leaders, church leaders, and local gov- 
ernment, and they foster cooperation with other 
NGOs that are working to meet basic needs. 

The project is also addressing the wider needs 
for peace and reconciliation by focusing on the 
needs of children. To raise consciousness about 
the damaging effects of war and the needs of chil- 
dren, the team is fostering the creation of public 
radio broadcasts on the impact of war on chil- 
dren. To help break down the barriers of isolation 
and fear that continue to divide government-con- 
trolled and UNITA-controIIed areas, the team is 



encouraging radio broadcasts in which children 
on both sides talk of their war experiences with- 
out partisanship or blaming. In addition to edu- 
cating the public about children's war experiences 
and needs, these broadcasts are intended to 
humanize the other side, to build a sense of com- 
mon ground, and to encourage cooperation across 
the lines of conflict in meeting children's needs. 
This approach makes use of the well-established 
principle in social psychology that hostile, 
destructive conflict can be reduced by having 
conflicting groups cooperate in the achievement 
of a shared goal that lies squarely within the inter- 
ests of each group. Of course, reconciliation will 
not be possible unless the estimated thousands of 
former child combatants are demobilized and 
reintegrated back into local communities. Toward 
this end, the national team is organizing activities 
that prepare former child combatants to re-enter 
communities and parallel activities, including tra- 
ditional cleansing rituals, that prepare local com- 
munities to receive the children. 

Because the project is in its initial phase, it 
would be premature to judge its effectiveness. 
Already the project has developed an extensive 
system for evaluation that incorporates the ideas 
of the national team. The evaluation system 
includes the training of local people to be careful 
observers of children's conditions and activities, 
ethnographic documentation of methods of tradi- 
tional healing, direct observations of child behav- 
ior, and the measurement of the project interven- 
tions against a temporally relevant baseline condi- 
tion in which no intervention occurred. This sys- 
tem is intended not as a research project but as a 
means of documenting project effectiveness in 
hopes of developing a positive model that can be 
applied in other parts of Africa. Careful evaluation 
is also intended to provide data that can be used 
to advocate for social policies that improve the 
children's well-being. 

Ultimately, the creation of a positive future for 
Angola's children requires the coordination of 
policy changes with changes at the community 
level and the modification of minds and hearts 
toward nonviolence. In this sense, the work of 
CCF in Angola is part of the systemic process of 
building peace. 

For more information contact: Christian 
Children's Fund, 2821 Emerywood Parkway, 
Richmond, VA 23233. Tel: (804) 756-2700,- 
Fax: (804) 756-2718. 
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I have a little girl named Alma in my group. When she first came to the playroom she would take as many toys 
as she could to herself and hit or kick other children who wanted to share the toys with her. I felt very frus- 
trated because she hurt other children and disturbed the group. After several of the children cried because of 
Alma I decided to ask her mother for some help. She said she would work with me and that she thought the 
playroom experience would be very helpful to Alma. 

After several days Alma participated briefly in a drawing activity. I also noticed that she was watching how 
the other children played. I asked her if she would like to play with us. She nodded and joined the rest of the 
children, She became interested in the puzzles and overcame her impatience with not finding the correct 
pieces after a few attempts. I continued to give her positive encouragement. She also joined with the other 
children in clean up time. When the playroom was closed briefly for shelling and Alma was then absent 
because of illness, I was concerned that when she returned she might have some difficulties. She arrived with 
her sister and was smiling, Her sister told me that Alma had told her on the way to the playroom that she 
would kiss her teacher. She kissed me and told me that she had missed the puzzles. She went to the puzzles 
and began to play happily. 

Alma’s mother was pleased and so was I that she had made the adjustment to our playroom. Alma needed 
acceptance and consistency. When she received that her behavior and attitude improved and she began to 
enjoy herself and the other children, preschool teacher, travnik 



■ EX-YUGOSLAVIA ■ 

Emergency Education.- 
Save the Children/US (SC) 

Early Childhood Program 
in Ex-Yugoslavia 

Anne Nixon, Donna Kesler, and Jim Nuttall 

Aid agencies and the military have developed 
rapid replication models for hospitals, feeding 
centers, shelters, and other emergency services. 
However there has been little experimentation 
with delivery of community-based early child- 
hood programs to respond to the nation-wide 
psycho-social needs of war-affected families and 
children like Alma, who attends a Save the 
Children/US (SC) Preschool in Bosnia. Recent 
wars, including the one in ex-Yugoslavia, have 
underlined the crucial necessity of this type of 
humanitarian response. During the war over 4 
million people became refugees, including 2.8 
million Bosnians. The lives of hundreds of thou- 
sands of young children have been negatively and 
grossly affected since the war started in 1991-92. 
Even today many of these children anchor their 
entire life experience around daily traumatic 
events. 



Within what was Yugoslavia the fracturing of 
the federal army and the state in 1991 led to skir- 
mishes over land and resources, then disintegrat- 
ed rapidly into ethnic conflicts and eventually 
ethnic cleansing. Panicked survivors became 
refugees abroad or were displaced within the 
country. By 1992 refugees arriving from central 
Bosnia were trying to flee up the Dalmatian coast 
and out of Croatia, as inland Croatian citizens 
fled south to the coastal areas, creating massive 
gridlock. This was compounded by Serb armies 
that were cutting off all routes north. As a result, 
many people were forced into a 4-5 kilometer 
stretch of the country along the coast which was 
being shelled on a daily basis. Since at that time 
the focus of the UN was on Sarajevo and Central 
Bosnia, Save the Children/US was asked to try to 
address the needs of the refugees along the coast. 

Bosnian refugees and displaced Croats were 
being housed in collective centers along the 
coast. Tensions within these centers were rising, 
primarily because people from a variety of ethnic 
backgrounds were being forced to live together, 
sometimes as many as 12 to a room. While SC's 
original project goal was to improve the lives of 
young children in an emergency context, the 
agency found bitter tensions among adults in the 
collective centers which needed to be addressed 
simultaneously. These adults were, after all, the 
children's parents. The question was, how could 
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this be done effectively? 

Staff observed that children were showing 
signs of being deeply disturbed by their mothers' 
distress and in some cases, trauma. Many mothers 
were now single parents because their husbands 
were missing or had been killed. During flight 
mothers had been 'shock absorbers' for the family, 
and they were now exhausted emotionally. Often 
aware that they set the emotional tone for the 
family, they were struggling to meet their own 
needs as well as those of their children. 

Particularly difficult were mothers' feelings of 
powerlessness because they were unable to pro- 
tect their children. Staff felt that it would be 
healthier for the children and the mothers if it 
were possible to separate them for a portion of 
the day. So SC began looking for a way to pro- 
vide a space for structured activity and play for 
the children. The creation or re-establishment of 
preschools or playrooms — operated by trained 
teachers and paraprofessionals — seemed to be the 
solution. For some children this meant a resump- 
tion of activities that they were engaged in before 
the conflict, but for the majority, refugees from 
very rural, isolated villages and hamlets, the play- 
room provided an exhilarating encounter with 
toys, crayons, and clay as well as with many other 
children their age. 

Within Yugoslavia there had been a tradition 
of preschools, though participation tended to be 
limited to the urban elite and workers in state- 
owned factories. Pre-war kindergartens were full- 
day child care programs and served approximate- 
ly 4% of children 3-6 years of age in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina (8% in Sarajevo) and 21% in 
Croatia. There were, and still are, teacher training 
institutes and a large cadre of trained teachers. 
However, during the emergency centrally-orga- 
nized, formal institutions found themselves 
unable to operate. Nonetheless the concept of 
center-based programs for children 3-6 existed. 

While most of the SC playrooms have been 
started in areas which did not have pre-war 
kindergartens, in a few cases, mostly in Croatia, 
SC has built upon or helped to restore the exist- 
ing preschool infrastructure. By 1993 SC had 
expanded the refugee-oriented program on the 
Croatian coast into Bosnia-Herzegovina and was 
working almost exclusively in communities that 
had been seriously affected and damaged by war. 



Rationale: 

The SC Emergency 
Education Model 

At a time when a disintegrating community needs 
urgently to repair the social fabric, restoration of 
some degree of normalcy through programs for 
children can be both a potent therapeutic force 
and an important symbol for fractured communi- 
ties and traumatized individuals. The SC program 
goal is to improve the social and psychological 
well-being of a significant number of the children 
affected by the war through the creation of com- 
munity-owned, sustainable institutions. With a 
desire to meet the needs of young children and 
their families, SC selected preschools and play- 
rooms as its core intervention in ex-Yugoslavia 
for the following reasons: 

■ Preschools and playrooms are inherently valu- 
able for children (cognitively, socially, emo- 
tionally and physically), and even more so in 
times of war,* 

■ Children benefit from socializing with their 
peers and adults outside the family,* 

■ Children benefit from getting out of their 
homes,* the playrooms provide a relief from 
family tensions,- 

■ Preschools are supportive of family economic 
opportunity and well-being, particularly for 
mothers who are trained to work in the play- 
rooms and earn a small income or who are 
freed to pursue other opportunities,* 

■ Like children's education in general, preschools 
are of great and immediate psychological value 
during war, providing a safe space for children 
to gather, and offering structure and hope in 
chaotic and otherwise seemingly hopeless situ- 
ations,* 

■ Preschools require the widest community par- 
ticipation, cooperation and support, and have a 
certain leveling value in places where political 
activities, military operations and economic 
forces create and deepen distinctions and divi- 
sions,* 

■ A preschool program is of virtually no value to 
criminal elements and political forces in lawless 
and war-torn societies in which the theft or 
control of humanitarian aid is a serious opera- 
tions and security problem. The SC program 
has been allowed to develop and test its 
methodology as well as deliver a valuable com- 
munity service off the radar screen on which other 
agencies have to operate. 
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For the first two months in the playroom Adnan told 
everything about himself with his silence. He didn’t talk 
and he refused to draw, and play. His story was like 
many other stories of refugee children. He had to leave 
his home, his toys, and his friends. His father is missing 
and he lives with his grandfather, mother and several 
cousins. When some of the cousins left, he stopped 
talking and seemed to create his own world of silence. 
As the leader of the playroom, I tried to show him love 
and understanding. Gradually he began to join in the 
activities; he now talks a lot and enjoys playing. His 
grandfather thanked me and said he thought the play- 
room helped Adnan find his childhood which had been 
lost for a while because of the war. leader, sc playroom 



Thus the daily three-hour programs in the SC 
model provide the structure and security in which 
children are free to be children for at least part of 
their day. One indicator of the importance of this 
play experience is the fact that there is no prob- 
lem in terms of attendance,- children are there 
whenever it is physically possible. 

To reach the desired number of children SC 
created a high-quality, low-cost model designed 
for broad-scale rapid replication within which 
community ownership leads to institutionaliza- 
tion. There are at least four essential elements in 
Save the Children's simultaneously modest and 
ambitious program for ex-Yugoslavia: 

1. Rapid replication of projects in a 
geographically coherent manner and 
through standardization of inputs to 
minimize SC set-up costs and long- 
term community operating costs. This 
challenges the notion that community service 
delivery is expensive and unsustainable. 

Standardization exists in relation to most aspects 
of the program (exceptions include community 
'fit' and individual monitoring needs). In terms of 
space, a simple system has been developed which 
consists of basic site repairs and a heating 
allowance, electric radiator or wood-burning 
stove, packaged preschool start-up and opera- 
tional kits (including consumable school supplies, 
simple furniture, hygiene materials, and a carpet). 
These inputs facilitate the rapid transformation of 
any safe usable space into a special place for 
young children. There is also standardization in 
recruitment activities, and teacher training semi- 
nars to maximize project starts and minimize 
unnecessary individual decision-making. An early 



childhood curriculum teachers manual and 
monthly newsletter have been developed, along 
with an ongoing training and mentoring method- 
ology for putting the program in place. An incen- 
tive system pays teachers on the basis of child 
hours of activity and attendance records, but it is 
not a salary, and there is a limit of nine months of 
support to any one program. This limitation is 
made clear to the community from the beginning. 

Cost-effectivmess is sought in order to reach the 
largest number of children possible who could 
benefit from the program. Economies of scale 
minimize per child costs: the bigger the program, 
the lower the unit costs, allowing limited donor 
funds to be stretched effectively to help a nation 
of needy children. In addition, the program must 
be sufficiently low-cost to make community sup- 
port of the preschool possible (e g. through fees, 
barter, integration with local schools, sponsorship 
by religious bodies). To keep the costs low the 
SC program functions effectively in basement 
shelters, refugee centers, retrofitted cafe bars, 
homes, as well as former kindergarten facilities. 
Developing additional preschool and playroom 
programs in geographically contiguous areas 
enables the rapid establishment of additional 
playrooms through informal advance advertising. 

2. Maximizing the use of resources 
to enhance quality. Providing: curricu- 
lum development, ongoing: teacher 
training: and mentoring:, and building: 
on other projects and services to 
improve impact. 

Training. SC staff have developed a series of 
training and mentoring interventions that extend 
over the entire nine months of support and link 
with local pedagogical resources for the long 
term. An initial intensive eight-day training semi- 
nar for potential playroom leaders and preschool 
teachers is based on active learning methodolo- 
gies for adults and focuses on such topics as com- 
municating with children, the importance of play, 
child development, working with parents, first 
aid, appropriate cognitive, physical, social-emo- 
tional and creative activities, needs of traumatized 
children, the Convention on the Rights of the 
Child, playroom operation and administration, 
local publicity and fund-raising, and sustainabili- 
ty. The training process itself has been found to 
be highly valuable for participants, providing a 
place where people can gather to share their own 
stress and experiences. In addition to developing 
professional skills, the training helps participants 
move beyond their own trauma by providing a 
focus on an activity that builds for the future. 
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FoIIoia-up training and mentoring. SC provides sup- 
port for nine months to teachers and playroom 
leaders in the form of mini-training, refresher 
courses, parent meetings on early childhood top- 
ics, ECE traveling mentors and specialized field 
staff visits. 

Curriculum development. Some ideas from the tradi- 
tional pre-war kindergartens have been replicated 
where appropriate, but with some revisions and 
significant additions that address issues of trauma 
and introduce conflict-resolution and problem- 
solving skills as well as topics in playroom 
hygiene and emergency first aid. An early child- 
hood curriculum manual, Activities for Preschool 
Learners, has been developed and distributed. In an 
easily accessible notebook format, the manual 
contains hundreds of activities which do not 
demand unavailable supplies or equipment and 
are a valuable resource for professional preschool 
teachers and paraprofessional playroom leaders 
alike. Staff have also designed a curriculum for 
parent volunteers, with an accompanying manual, 
and instituted regular parent volunteering in play- 
rooms. 

Other teacher resources. In addition to the manuals, 
SC produces and distributes Sparks, a monthly 
newsletter for teachers and playroom leaders. 
Focusing solely on children aged 3-7, the 
newsletter keeps ECE practitioners, both profes- 
sionals and paraprofessionals, abreast of what is 
happening in other preschools and in touch with 
research in early childhood development, and 
provides practical curriculum suggestions and 
opportunities for teachers to express their opin- 
ions on different topics. Regular features include 
Spotlight on Quality', hygiene and nutrition 
issues, and a parent page at the back which is 
removed and posted on Parent Boards at every 
playroom entrance. 

Capacity building. Program and program quality 
sustainability is as much a concern as financial 
sustainability. Staff are working to achieve recog- 
nition of the training by the local pedagogical 
academies and institutes and incorporation of the 
training into their offerings. For example, the East 
Mostar Pedagogical Institute has waived entrance 
requirements for successful participants in a SC 
training seminar. The Institute is also facilitating 
the work and study of playroom leaders by offer- 
ing classes on a part-time schedule. SC continues 
to explore the creation of a recognized early 
childhood paraprofessional cadre through accred- 
itation, institutional affiliation and association- 
building. 

Building on other projects. By carefully assessing 
needs and resources in local communities and 
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Children are eager to attend SC preschools 
and playrooms. 



partnering with other agencies, SC husbands its 
own resources and enhances other community 
projects. These include working with both the 
agency's own projects (e.g. study sessions for 
older schoolchildren) and those of cooperating 
agencies (e.g. intensive counseling for trauma- 
tized children, rape counseling for mothers, vac- 
cination campaigns, and site repairs in war-dam- 
aged communities). The valuable complementary 
work of Red Barnet (Danish Save the Children) in 
supporting the government preschool system and 
training professionals allows the SC program to 
focus more on capacity building in areas where no 
preschool system existed before the war. 

3. Flexibility in program delivery in 
anticipation of rapid changes in the 
security situation. 

Changes in the security situation. In order to reach as 
many children as possible during a conflict, SC 
deploys teams to move into a territory and sendee 
it intensively. Rapid intervention addresses the 
problem of rapid changes in the security situation, 
with some areas where preschools were estab- 
lished becoming war zones overnight. The type 
of intervention varies according to the situation, 
ranging from making school supply drops in 
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bomb shelters to setting up fully functioning facil- 
ities with a high-quality program in stable refugee 
centers and in war-torn areas where families 
remained during the war. 

4. Sustainability based on commu- 
nity ownership. 

The first steps toward sustainability. The participa- 
tion, cooperation and support of each local com- 
munity are requisite factors before a playroom is 
opened. Community ownership begins with an 
accurate reading of the community's interest in 
the project. Staff emphasize throughout the nine- 
month program intervention that the playrooms 
belong to the community and not to SC, whose 
job is one of technical assistance to the communi- 
ty to help them to establish and ultimately to sup- 
port their playrooms. 

The community takes primary responsibility 
for locating and repairing space for the preschools 
as well as space for the training seminar. 
Involvement continues through organization of 
community boards, field trips in the community 
and publicity leading to expansion of enrollment. 
Members of the community are instrumental in 
forming linkages with municipal officials, peda- 
gogical academies and institutes, ministries of 
education, ministries of social welfare and the 
media. The opening of a preschool is usually cele- 
brated in a community with wide participation of 
the area residents. 

After a playroom is opened and functioning, 
parent and community education events are 
staged as well as applicable local celebrations and 
festivals. Information on the Convention on the 
Rights of the Child, land mine precautions, and 
other appropriate materials are made available. 
Governing boards and local coordinators are 
trained by SC staff to further enhance community 
ownership. 

The emphasis on community involvement has 
enabled the program to act as a bridge between 
emergency relief and long-term community 
development. In some locales where political 
activities, religious identities, military operations 
and economic forces have created divisions, unifi- 
cation around a playroom has been a positive cat- 
alyst for cooperation. Measuring tangible results 
in community reconciliation may take as long as a 
generation, however it is felt that initial steps 
have been prompted through the preschool pro- 
gram. Just as the children in the preschools have 
experiences in working together to create a mural 
or dramatize a story, solving a problem such as 
how to share one apple among four children, 
valuing the uniqueness of each child in the 



preschool by constructing graphs on different 
colors of hair and eyes, the community practices 
cooperation through focusing on the needs of 
children and through implementing positive 
strategies in which all adults can participate in 
responding to those needs. 

Strategies for sustainability. Staff are developing a 
set of strategies for sustainability. There are a 
wide range of community constraints to and 
options for assuming complete ownership of 
preschools and playrooms. Sustainability training 
is undertaken from the outset and requires the 
participation of a range of community figures as 
well as parents. Local strategies for support are 
critical, but so too is a regional or even national 
component. While a minimum of 60% of 
preschools and playrooms are targeted for self- 
sustainability, the absence of speedy resolution of 
political and administrative issues (e.g What are 
the roles of the federal and cantonal governments 
in relation to ECD? What are the roles of the 
Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Social 
Welfare?) compels SC to explore solutions at 
many levels. 

Lessons Learned 

■ Children 

Many children attending the Save the Children 
preschools and playrooms exhibit no outward 
signs of being traumatized. In most cases the chil- 
dren show the expected normal behaviors around 
separation from their parents in the early adapta- 
tion period during the first two to three weeks of 
the preschool's operation. Preschool teachers 
have noted some behaviors, however, which go 
beyond initial adaptation problems and are very 
likely linked to the children's and their family's 
war-related experiences. These behaviors include: 
overly -aggressive play, subdued emotional affect, 
lack of concentration and attention, strong reac- 
tions to noise, speech problems, and spontaneous 
dramatizations of fighting and being injured. In 
addition, some parents report that children have 
difficulty with sleeping, bedwetting, being left 
alone in a room, and low energy and appetite. 

Even though a section of the training seminar is 
devoted to children suffering from war trauma, 
teachers and parents sometimes need sustained 
specialist interventions to recognize and under- 
stand children's behavior and to develop strate- 
gies to help children. To provide this support, 
several psychologists are on staff and practical 
interventions are featured in the monthly newslet- 
ter. But more is needed. During the SC project, 
teachers and parents have requested professional 
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resources which usually are not available in most 
war-affected areas. Additional resources need to 
be developed on a nation-wide basis — not just 
locally. 



When the playroom near the refugee camp opened, the 
children who came at first were quiet, scared and in 
some cases aggressive. They acted as if they thought 
no one knew or understood how they felt. The playroom 
leader worked very hard to rebuild the children’s trust 
and faith in people. She showed patience, understand- 
ing, and steady energy as she introduced games, sto- 
ries, songs and poems to which the children responded. 
The parents are very grateful to her for all the good 
things she has done for their children and they say that 
their children are becoming happy, trainer, sc program 



Most teachers and playroom leaders are female. 
However, there are a small number of males who 
work in the centers. The preschool teachers have 
commented on the eagerness with which many of 
the young children greet SC male staff members 
when they enter the preschools. This may indi- 
cate the children's desire and need for positive 
male role models. Civen the shortage of males, 
their presence might be more valuable to more 
children if they were to serve as traveling resource 
teachers. 

■ Preschool teachers/playroom leaders 

In almost every new community in which the 
preschools are established there are many more 
applications for the positions of preschool teacher 
and playroom leader than are needed. After an 
interview, participants are selected to attend an 
eight-day training seminar. The philosophy and 
practice of the professional early childhood train- 
ers who conduct the seminar ensure that it is a 
positive experience for all participants. Evaluation 
of performance is ongoing throughout the eight 
days and is based on the participant's activities, 
written work, oral communication, knowledge, 
skills and attitudes. 

Most of the seminar participants have also been 
gravely affected by the war. It is common for 
them to state that the seminar is the best experi- 
ence they have had in the last five years — some 
even say in their lives! 

It is not unusual for there to be more trained 
and qualified preschool teachers and/or playroom 
leaders than spaces available in classrooms, espe- 
cially in heavily damaged communities. Some vol- 
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unteer in one of the new playrooms with the hope 
that a space will become available. In a number of 
cases, however, this community asset cannot be 
used. Ways need to be sought to make use of 
these trained early childhood workers. 

■ Parents 

Almost all parents have responded very posi- 
tively to the opportunity of enrolling their chil- 
dren in the preschool program. They frequently 
view this structure for their child as a first step in 
resuming and rebuilding their lives. Parents show 
their support by repairing and cleaning sites, 
helping in the preschools, serving on parents' 
committees, making learning materials and con- 
tributing snacks for children. They play a myriad 
of roles in helping the community preschool to 
become self-sustaining following the nine months 
of support by Save the Children. Because of the 
value of parent involvement, parents should be 
required to participate in the classroom on a 
monthly basis — with exceptions based on need. 

Those parents without the support of an 
extended family often seek continuing connec- 
tions with other preschool parents and teachers as 
the program progresses. Many parents need a reg- 
ularly-scheduled forum for discussing their chil- 
dren and other parenting issues. These discussion 
groups, which can be parent-run, need to be cre- 
ated and made available. 

■ The preschool establishment 

Before the war only professionals taught in 
early childhood programs. The need for person- 
nel who could work in preschools and playrooms 
during the war led to the introduction of parapro- 
fessionals into the system in order to provide ser- 
vices for as many children as possible. Post war, 
there is a need to work carefully with the profes- 
sionals in order to validate continuing parapro- 
fessional involvement in early childhood pro- 
grams. In developing a system for accreditation 
and inclusion of paraprofessionals, legitimate 
issues such as standards and quality need to be 
addressed. There needs to be a sensitivity to the 
threat that paraprofessionals present to the status 
of professionals. This is complex given the post- 
war environment where education authorities are 
re-asserting their authority and re-defining their 
mandate. There is also a desire to return immedi- 
ately to pre-war conditions — in terms of services 
and training. This is not feasible given the 
increased need for a variety of early childhood 
interventions. 
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■ Sustainability 

Although the program has already achieved 
significant success, sustainability is the most prob- 
lematic of the project components. Midway 
through the program it became clear that more 
expertise was needed in the areas of strategic 
planning and sustainability. 

During 1997, the final phase of SC involve- 
ment, major efforts will be directed toward help- 
ing to re-define early childhood education in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina as the country develops its 
national early childhood policy and strategy. 
Specifically in the coming year SC needs: to work 
on integrating playrooms into the municipal sys- 
tem when it exists and has the means to provide 
on-going support,- to establish strong links with 
pedagogical institutions and ministries,- to work 
with education officials, including preschool pro- 
fessionals, on the concept of capacity building in 
order to seive more than the 4% pre-war figure of 
children enrolled in kindergartens without bur- 
dening municipal budgets,- and to explore with 
the education authority the creation of a national, 
independent playroom association. 

■ The numbers 

After three years of activity by SC, the cumula- 
tive numbers as of October, 1996, are as follows: 



Total playroom/prescbool sites opened 4 86 

Total preschool groups 

( approximately 25 children in each) 700 

Total children enrolled l 8,4 iO 

Total groups currently self-sustained at 

SC's 9 month phase-out 1 75 

Total child hours generated 5,250,000 

Total hours of com m unity training 3 7, 000 



Economies of scale and constant monitoring of 
the entire project delivery system and refinement 
of field operations, educational inputs, teacher 
compensation, logistics and other program sup- 
port activities, combined with rapid site replica- 
tion, provide assistance to the maximum number 
of children at minimum cost. At present the per 
child per month direct cost over twelve months is 
$4. The current average direct cost for setting up 
a playroom is $ 1 , 1 72, while the total nine-month 
cost of direct support to a teacher with an average 
group of 25 children is $823.72. 

Funding sources for the program include grants 
from USAID, UNHCR, European Union, 
Stickting Vluchteling, Save the Children Norway, 
Sweden and Japan, and numerous private donors. 



The end of the war has brought the opening of kinder- 
gartens and playrooms for the children from 3 to 6 
years old. These special programs for children are a big 
thing which we can do for our children. My three year 
old son has been attending one of these playrooms and 
it has an important role in his life and in the lives of the 
other children, I believe. 

As a mother, I’m very satisfied with him and the 
children who are around him, and of course with the 
teacher. My child and the rest of the children find in 
their playroom everything which they enjoy such as 
toys, puzzles and interesting picture books. They also 
enjoy singing, drawing and playing with the other chil- 
dren. Their teacher has done many things to make their 
days interesting. 

The most important thing is that my son and the 
other children are looking forward to going to the play- 
room every day. I say thanks to the organizers and to 
the teachers who work so hard for our children. Best 
regards to all parents and teachers, parent, sc program 



For more information contact: Save the 
Children, Department of Humanitarian Response/ 
DHR, 54 Wilton Road, P.O. Box 950, Westport, 
CT 0688 1 USA; Tel: (203) 22 1 -4000,- or Fausta 
Vrancica 19, P.O. Box 387, 21000 SPLIT-CROA- 
TIA,- Tel: (38521) 355408; 355343; Fax: (38521) 
587310. 
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Related Resources 

UNICEF Publications 

The following UNICEF titles are available from bookshops and 
UNICEF shops throughout the UK. Please said all orders for 
UNICEF publications to: UNICEF , Unit 1 , Rignals Lane, 
Galleywood, Chelmsford CM2 sTU. Fax: ( 44-1245)477 394. 
Cheques should be made payable to UNICEF. 

Anti-personnel Land-Mines: A Scourge on 
Children. UNICEF New York. i994. 4 8pp £3.50, order code 
16024 

UNICEF has joined the international campaign call- 
ing for a total ban on the production, use, stockpiling, 
sale and export of anti-personnel land-mines. This 
report draws together the chilling evidence about 
these indiscriminate weapons, which are shattering 
the lives of children and their communities in more 
than 60 countries. The report includes lists of manu- 
facturers and exporting countries and reviews, article 
by article, how the use of these cheap but deadly 
devices violates the Convention on the Rights of the 
Child, now ratified by 1 80 of the world's 1 9 1 nations. 

Arms and the Child. UNICEF Staff Working Paper no. 9. 
Saadet Deger and Somnath Sen, UNICEF New York. 1991. 53pp 
£5.95, order code 16061 

UNICEF commissioned the Stockholm International 
Peace Research Institute to undertake this study of the 
impact of military expenditure in sub-Saharan Africa 
on the survival, protection and development of chil- 
dren. Using statistical data, case studies and analytical 
models, the report demonstrates that the impact of 
militarism on children is far broader than the scars of 
direct violence, as scarce resources and foreign aid are 
devoted to military expenditures rather than social ser- 
vices. The focus of the study is sub-Saharan Africa, 
but the conclusions are relevant to much of the devel- 
oping world. 

Children of War: Wandering Alone in 
Southern Sudan. Johannes Zutt, UNICEF New York. 

1994. 50pp £2.00, order code 16013 

In the chaos of Sudan's civil war, at least 20,000 
Sudanese children have been separated from their par- 
ents. Most of them are boys aged from 7 to 17 years. 
From 1988, large groups of boys have trekked enor- 
mous distances seeking refuge from the fighting, 
crossing from Sudan into Ethiopia and back into the 
north-western plains of Kenya. This is a powerful 
account of these remarkable children, all of them trau- 
matized by their experiences, some of them surviving 
in despair, others determinedly living in hope. 
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Between the Guns: Children as a Zone of 
Peace. V.T. Vittachi, London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1993. 

1 36pp £5.99, ISBN 0 340 60231 7 

A very readable account by the late Deputy Director 
of UNICEF, recounting UNICEF's efforts over 20 
years to make children a "zone of peace" in conflicts 
from El Salvador to Sudan. By gaining agreement from 
opposing forces to days and zones of tranquillity for 
children, UNICEF has enabled health workers to 
deliver relief supplies and immunize children in the 
midst of war. All royalties are donated to UNICEF. 

Children in War: A Guide to the Provision of 
Services. Ressler, Tortorici, Marcelino, UNICEF New York. 
1993. 2 88pp £14.95, order code 16033 

Th is is UNICEF's standard reference work on the 
impact of war on children. A conceptual framework 
for assessing children's needs in times of conflict is fol- 
lowed by practical examples and technical information 
to assist in designing programmes. The role of interna- 
tional law in defending the rights of children is dis- 
cussed, and the concept of "children as a zone of 
peace" advocated as a means of practical intervention. 
A wide-ranging bibliography adds to the usefulness of 
the book. 




A young child left homeless following a bomb 
attack on his home. 
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Coordinators' Notebook, Issue 19 



Helping Children Cope with the Stresses of 
War. Mona Macksoud, UNICEF New York. 1993 . i39pp £8.95, 
order code 1604 3 

Based on methods extensively tested in Lebanon and 
Kuwait, this manual will be welcomed by any parent 
or teacher seeking to help children subjected to the 
stresses of war and other forms of systematic violence. 
The first chapter presents brief descriptions, illustrat- 
ed with full-colour drawings by affected children, of 
wartime experiences that cause stress in children. 
General guidelines on handling "problem behaviours" 
are followed by discussion of ten specific symptoms, 
from bed-wetting to unreasonable risk-taking. 

Assisting in Emergencies: Manual for 
UNICEF Field Staff. 1992 . 530pp u 0 . 00 , order code 
16082 

UNICEF's field reference manual for assessing the 
needs of children in emergency situations and for 
designing appropriate programmes was first published 
in 1986 and updated in 1992. The manual contains a 
wealth of technical information as well as guiding 
principles on assistance and cooperation with govern- 
ments, other UN agencies, and non-governmental 
organizations. 



of the Mjedenica Fjome. In the kaleidoscope of greet- 
ings there is no recrimination, just a heartfelt cry for 
peace and friendship. 

I Dream of Peace: Images of War by the 
Children of Former Yugoslavia. London. 
HarperCollins. 1994. 79pp, full colour £8.99 

A beautiful and moving book of drawings and writings 
by children from former Yugoslavia, revealing the 
hopes and fears of thousands of children from a region 
shattered by war. UNICEF collected the drawings, let- 
ters and poems from schools and refugee camps as 
part of its therapy program for traumatized children. 
The resulting book is a weapon of peace for parents 
and children, teachers and politicians. All UNICEF 
earnings from the sale of the book in 1 8 editions 
around the world will go to an "I Dream of Peace" 
fund to support programmes for children affected by 
war. 

Other Publications 

The Impact of Armed Conflict on Children: 

A Threat to Public Health. C. Djeddah and P. M. 

Shah. Geneva: WHO. 1996 



Children Working for Peace: Teachers’ 
Manual. UNICEF London. 1995. 85pp, 12 A 4 photos. 115 . 00 
order code 35115 

Education can help students take a broader view of 
conflict than is usually presented in the news. This 
unique publication explores violent and non-violent 
conflict, including disputes that inevitably occur 
between people over ideas, values, and perspectives 
on a range of issues. Suggested activities on affirma- 
tion, communication, cooperation, problem-solving 
and mediation are illustrated through conflict resolu- 
tion programmes underway in Lebanon, Liberia, Sri 
Lanka and Northern Ireland. 



Conflict Resolution in Sri Lanka. Teachers' Pack, 
UNICEF London. 1993. 2 4pp plus Ai colour poster, £ 0.50 31023 

Produced for UNICEF's 6th National Non-Uniform 
Day in UK schools, this pack features the life stories 
of six Sri Lankan families, with a full-colour poster 
including family portraits. Several of the families have 
been directly affected by Sri Lanka's bitter civil war. 
The booklet presents sample activities from the 
Education for Conflict Resolution program, used 
throughout the Sri Lankan school system to promote 
self-respect and respect for others. 



Sarajevo Peace Poster. London.- UNICEF (UK). 1993. 
42 cm x 60cm,full colour. Free, order code 11012 



In January, 1993 UNICEF delivered a package of 
Christmas cards, handmade by children on the Isle of 
Bute in Scotland, to the besieged town of Sarajevo. 
This full-colour poster celebrates the moving messages 
\ ' hack by nineteen children sheltering in the cellar 
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Communicable diseases are the major cause of death 
among children worldwide in peace-time. When safe 
water supplies and sanitation systems are damaged by 
war, however, the risk of these diseases is greatly 
increased and children — the most vulnerable group — 
are the first to suffer. This booklet provides specific 
information on the impact of armed conflict on the 
health of children and provides health-related techni- 
cal recommendations on how to decrease child mor- 
tality, control communicable diseases, increase the 
supply of breast milk, decrease disabilities and handi- 
caps, address mental health problems, and address 
issues related to HIV transmission. 

For more information contact: Dr. C. Djeddah, 
Women Fjealth and Development, Family and 
Reproductive Fjealth Unit, WF40, 1211 Geneva 27, 
Switzerland. 

War, Violence, and Children in Uganda. 

Cole P. Dodtje and Magne Raundalen (Eds.) London:Oxford 
Un iversi ty Press . 1987. 

This book, a collection of articles and children's 
essays, presents an unusual and innovative set of data 
collected in Kampala before and after the coup of 
1985. The children's essays, 24 in number and written 
by thirteen-fifteen year-olds, centre on the topics 
"The events of war and violence in my life" and 
"Events that made me happy or sad". The book also 
includes the answers to questionnaires and interviews. 

ISBN 82-00-18408-0, 1987 159 pages, US$ 21.00. 
Softcover. 
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Children in War: Community Strategies for 
Healing. Hart Leadership Program, Institute on Public Policy. 
Duke University. 1995 

Written for field workers and those involved with 
war-affected children, this publication looks at how 
children become the casualties — and sometimes per- 
petrators — of modern warfare and strife. Though chil- 
dren in war situations endure the most dreadful events, 
and are physically and psychologically damaged as a 
result, Children in War also looks at how children are 
not passive victims but active survivors. The book 
illustrates how programmes that are built on the care- 
givers and community members around war-affected 
children can help to heal their psychological wounds, 
and help them retrieve a little of their lost childhood. 
It recognizes that communities are resilient and inven- 
tive in supporting their children. 

The publication is based on field work grounded in 
the belief that each community, however grief-strick- 
en, contains the resources to heal itself. The field work 
was carried out through programmes in Latin America, 
Africa, Europe and Asia. It was produced by the 
Southern Africa Training and Research Initiative 
(SATARI) which is a consortium of three institutions: 
Save the Children USA,- the School of Social Work at 
the University of Zimbabwe,- and Duke University. 

For further information contact: Hart Leadership 
Program, Institute of Public Policy, Duke University, 
Box 90248, Durham, North Carolina 22708. Tel: 
(919) 613-7309,- Fax: (919) 681-8288. 

A Guide to Promoting Resilience in Children: 
Strengthening the Human Spirit. Edith Grotberg . 
Bernard van Leer Foundation. Early Childhood Development: Practice 
and Reflections No. 8 October 1995. ISBN 90-6i95-038-4 

Resilience is a universal capacity which allows a per- 
son, group or community to prevent, minimize or 
overcome the damaging effects of adversity. Results 
from 14 countries that participated in the Inter- 
national Resilience Project show that fewer than half 
of the adults caring for children promote resilience in 
them. This guide, based on the findings, will help 
individuals and programmes to incorporate the pro- 
motion of resilience into their work with children. 

Single copies are available free of charge to inter- 
ested individuals and organizations. A small charge 
will be made for multiple copies. All inquiries should 
be sent to the Communications Section, Bernard van 
Leer Foundation, P.O. Box 82334, 2508 EH the 
Hague, the Netherlands. Fax: (31-70) 359 2373. 

Growth in the Muddle of Life. Resilience: 
Building on People’s Strengths. Stefan Vanistendael. 
Geneva ; International Catholic Child Bureau. i995. Paper, 43pp 

The author defines resilience as "the capacity to do 
well when faced with difficult circumstances." He goes 
on to state that, "This implies the capacities of both 
resistance and of positive construction." Resilience 
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develops in the interaction between the child and the 
environment. As resilience is neither absolute nor sta- 
ble over time, it needs to be fostered, always in a spe- 
cific local context. 

Based on research results and practical experience 
five interlinking areas have been identified that can 
serve as building blocks to be developed to foster 
resilience. In the book these are described and sugges- 
tions made for interventions that would help promote 
that quality. The five are: (l) social support networks 
and at the heart of them the unconditional acceptance 
of the child as a person,- (2) the capacity to discover 
meaning in life. This is related to spiritual life and to 
religion,- (3) skills and the feeling of having some con- 
trol over what happens in life,- (4) self-esteem,- and (5) 
humor. 

Within the booklet resilience is presented as a 
framework, a way of giving coherence to the diversi- 
ty of interests and activities of ICCB, in line with 
ICCB's mission statement. Resilience is also placed 
within the broader perspective of the Christian faith. 

For more information contact: ICCB, Department 
of R&D, 63 rue de Lausanne, CH 1202, Geneva, 
Switzerland. Tel: (41-22) 731-3248,- Fax: (41-22) 731- 
7793. 

Healing the Children of War: A Handbook for 
Ministry to Children Who Have Suffered 
Deep Traumas. Phyllis Kilboum (Ed.), no date. Paper , 

330 pp. R-007, World Vision Partnership. $2 {.95 

This book, published by an international Christian 
organization, is specially designed to give practical 
guidance to those who desire to be of service to chil- 
dren whose lives have been shattered by conflict. 
Children are the most innocent and helpless victims of 
war. Many of them suffer injuries and brutality. Some 
are forced to take part in killing and destruction them- 
selves. All of them witness atrocities that no child 
should have to see. This handbook covers such topics 
as: the impact of war on children,- understanding the 
troubled child,- the grieving child,- moral development,- 
the sexually abused child,- play therapy,- care for the 
caregivers,- conflict resolution,- forgiveness,- restoring 
hope to the child,- and related topics. 

Professors: Contact us to inquire about our class- 
room adoption policy. 1 -800-777-7752 or e-mail: 
MARCpubs@wvi.org) 

Emotional Literacy News. Enchante Publishing. 
Woodside, CA. 

This newsletter is published for the purpose of making 
people aware of the concepts and issues relating to 
emotional literacy. It features articles by authors who 
provide information on the topic of emotional litera- 
cy — both what it is and how it can be promoted. The 
Newsletter is designed to provide a forum for profes- 
sionals to network on the issues of emotional literacy. 

Emotional Literacy News is published monthly by 
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A Canadian peace-keeper with two young: boys in Croatia. 



Enchante Publishing: An international children's 
multi-media company publishing books on emotional 
literacy. Subscriptions are $45 annually. Address: P.O. 
Box 620471, Woodside, CA 94062. Tel: (415) 529- 
2100; Fax: (415) 851-2229. 

Communicating with Children: Helping: 
Children in Distress. Naomi Richman. Save the Children 
UK. Development Manual 2. £2.60. Published by Save the Children, 
Mary Datcbelor House, i i Grove Lane, London SEs sRD. 

This very useful and practical manual is written for 
those who are developing services and training and 
supervising others to address children's emotional 
needs. It is based largely on the experience of a pro- 
gram run in Mozambique by the Ministry of 
Education to help children who have been affected by 
war. It aims to help those working with children in 
conflict and emergencies to: develop their helping 
skills — in particular skills in listening and communi- 
cating; increase confidence in their ability to gain chil- 
dren's trust, and cope with the painful emotions and 
difficult behaviour they may show when under stress,- 
and identify children who need extra help. It should 
be useful for those training people who are communi- 
ty leaders,- teachers, social welfare and health workers,- 
staff in children's homes and hostels,- and street educa- 
tors. 

Sold through TALC, P.O. Box 49, St. Albans, Herts 
ALl 5TX, United Kingdom. Tel: (44-1727) 853869, 
O 44-1727) 846852. Add 30% to the total cost of 
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the books for surface or UK mail (minimum, £2.50) or 
60% for airmail (minimum £3.50). 

Peace-Making: Skills for Little Kids. Fran Schmidt 
and Alice Friedman. {993. Miami FL Grace Contrino Abrams Peace 
Education Foundation , Inc. 

This book provides teachers with a variety of activities 
that they can undertake with very young children. 
The activities focus on enhancing children's self-con- 
cept, teaching them about positive ways to interact 
with others, providing them with opportunities to 
engage in problem-solving around social problems. 
While very Western in orientation, there are some 
activities that could be adapted by someone sensitive 
to cultural realities, beliefs and values. 

Available from Grace Contrino Abrams Peace 
Education Foundation, Inc. 2627 Biscayne Blvd. 
Miami FL 33 137-4532. ISBN 1 -878227- 1 6-5. 

Child-to-Child and Children Living: in Camps. 

Clare Hanbury (Ed). No date. Herts, ILK.. TALC. 

This book addresses the special use of Child-to-Child 
approach with children who live in refugee camps or 
who are displaced. It provides numerous examples and 
ideas of ways to involve children in health education 
activities appropriate even in the most difficult cir- 
cumstances. 

The book costs £2.80 and is available from TALC, 
P.O. Box 49, St. Albans, Herts ALl 5TX, United 
Kingdom. Tel: (44-1727) 853869,- Fax: (44-1727) 
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846852. Add 30% to the total cost of the books for 
surface or UK mail (minimum £2.50) or 60% for air- 
mail (minimum £3.50). 

Organizations 

Global Information Network in Education 
(GINIE). 

The Global Information Network In Education 
(GINIE) exists to help provide information rapidly 
and efficiently to those interested in ensuring that 
appropriate educational services are available to pop- 
ulations in nations in crisis. Later phases will include 
information on nations in transition, especially from 
one economic and/or political system to another. 

What is GINIE ? 

GINIE contains materials, contacts and links to 
other networks that support field-based personnel 
working in nations in crisis. 

GINIE is an on-line repository of information on 
education in nations in crisis, preserving high quality 
materials, tools and plans developed in one situation 
that may be adapted for use in other situations. 

GINIE is a mechanism to collect, analyze and dis- 
seminate this educational information to policy-mak- 
ers, educators, government and agency officials and 
local communities. 

What Does GINIE Do? 

GINIE provides rapid and immediate access to cur- 
rent and historical crisis-oriented educational materi- 
als and information to donor agencies and field per- 
sonnel. 

GINIE bridges the gap between the emergency, 
transition and recovery phases that an education sec- 
tor goes through during and after a crisis. Lessons 
learned under one set of conditions may inform oth- 
ers. 

GINIE makes the high quality work of educational 
professionals in nations in crisis situations more visi- 
ble, through on-line outreach programs to donors and 
schools. 

GINIE creates links to organizations that provide 
Internet access to their own materials and contacts. 

GINIE helps organizations working in nations in 
crisis to use the Internet to serve the interests of all 
who are involved in education in nations in crisis and 
in transition. 

What Does GINIE Contain? 

The early phases of GINIE concentrate on nations 
in or recovering from armed conflict. The following 
are selected examples of the types of materials GINIE 
currently contains: 

Topics 

- Information from Bosnia-Herzegovina, Somalia, 
Rwanda , Kuwait and Afghanistan, and other countries 
that have recently experienced armed conflict 
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- Land tAine Awareness Education 

- Refugee Education 
Material Formats 

- Curriculum materials 

- Project preparation/descriptions 

- Teacher-training modules 

- Evaluation manuals 

— Position Papers 

- Research Reports 
Services 

- Directories and registers of people, organizations 
and resources 

- Searchable databases on a wide range of educational 
topics 

-Access to forums for sharing of ideas and experiences 

— Technical support and training modules for those 
new to Internet use 

- Electronic publishing facilities 

GINIE is headquartered in the Institute for 
International Studies in Education (USE) in the School 
of Education at the University of Pittsburgh. USE 
builds on over thirty years of extensive international 
involvement of the University in the field of education 
and development. It is an affiliate of the University 
Center for International Studies and is directed by Dr. 
Seth Spaulding, formerly Director of UNESCO's 
International Bureau of Education in Geneva and 
Director of the Department of the School for Higher 
Education at UNESCO in Paris. For further informa- 
tion write, fax or e-mail Professor Seth Spaulding USE 
Director or Professor Maureen McClure Director, 
GINIE at Institute for International Studies in 
Education, University of Pittsburgh 5K01 Forbes 
Quadrangle Pittsburgh, PA 15260 USA. Tel: (412) 
624-1775 or (412) 648-7114; Fax: (412) 624-2609 or 
(412) 648-591 1 . e-mail: ginie@pitt.edu or http.//www. 
pitt.edu/~ginie 

CRIN — Child Rights Information Network. 

The idea of forming a child rights information net- 
work on an international level was born in 1992 by a 
group of organizations engaged in child rights issues, 
including collecting, producing, processing and dis- 
seminating child rights information. A Facilitating 
Group was established consisting of representatives 
from: Defense for Children International, Human 
Rights Internet, the International Children's Centre 
(Paris), the International Save the Children Alliance, 
the NGO Group on the Convention on the Rights of 
the Child, Radda Barnen (Sweden), Save the Children 
(UK), UNICEF (Geneva) and UNICEF International 
Child Development Centre (Florence). The Facil- 
itating Group met informally to develop the network 
and to investigate ways of improving information 
exchange to serve the needs of child rights organiza- 
tions. The Network was formally established at a 
meeting in Paris in July 1995. 
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The aims of the Child Rights Information Network 
are: 

- to support and promote the implementation of 
the Convention on the Rights of the Child, at 
national and international levels,- 

- to contribute to satisfying the varied information 
needs of child rights organizations working at 
the grassroots, national, regional and interna- 
tional levels,- 

- to support child rights organizations in develop- 
ing effective information systems and methods 
of information exchange, using both computer- 
ized and traditional networking tools. 

For more information contact: Child Rights 
Information Network, c/o Save the Children (UK), 17 
Grove Lane, London SE5 3RD, United Kingdom. Tel: 
(44-171) 703-5400,- Fax: (44-171) 793-7630; e-mail: 
becky__purbrick@scflondon.ccmaiI.compuserve.com 

African Network for the Prevention and 
Protection Against Child Abuse and Neglect 
(ANPPCAN), Children in Situations of Armed 
Conflict Project. 

Children in Situations of Armed Conflict is an ANPP- 
CAN project that coordinates efforts being made by 
NGOs and African governments in addressing the 
issue of women and children who are caught up in sit- 
uations of armed conflict. The project aims at gather- 
ing and providing vital information to governments 
and organizations working with children. It also aims 
at creating consciousness through meetings between 
African governments and NGOs to better understand 
the seriousness of the situation of children in armed 
conflict. The project also explores avenues for peace- 
ful solutions to conflicts in Africa. 

For more information contact: Mrs. M. W. Njuguna, 
ANPPCAN, P.O. Box 71420, Nairobi, Kenya. Tel: 
(254-2) 726794, 722496,- Fax: (254-2) 721999. 



CHILD SOLDIERS AND OTHER CHILD VICTIMS OF ARMED CONFLICT — 

The Henry Dunant Institute would like to get information 
on programmes and activities being undertaken to 
address the issues of child soldiers. If you are involved 
in such programmes and/or want to know what others 
are doing contact: Kristina Hedlund Thulin in Geneva: 
Fax: (41-22) 732-0233. 



International Initiatives 

The Declaration of Amsterdam. 

In June 1 994 a conference on the rights of children in 
armed conflict was organized by the International 
Dialogues Foundation, the Netherlands Committee 
for UNICEF and Defense for Children International. 




It resulted in the Declaration of Amsterdam which set 
out a proposal for establishing and protecting the 
rights of children in conditions of armed conflict. The 
Declaration effectively complements the Convention 
on the Rights of the Child by detailing the realities 
that children face in these situations and proposing a 
broad range of protective measures. 

The final report of the conference, including the 
official draft text of the Declaration, was published in 
1994 by the International Dialogues Foundation, Van 
Stolkweg 8, 2858 JP the Hague, the Netherlands: Tel: 
(31-70) 354-2864,- Fax: (31-70) 352-351 1 

Impact of War on Children: Study by United 
Nations Commission. 

In late 1993, the United Nations Secretary General, 
through a General Assembly resolution, launched a 
two-year study of the impact of war on children, to be 
headed by Graqa Machel, former First Lady of 
Mozambique. She was a participant in Mozambique's 
war of liberation against Portugal, and was the only 
woman in independent Mozambique's Cabinet in the 
period until 1989 when she was Education Minister. 

Ms. Machel is being supported by a group of emi- 
nent persons consisting of Hanan Ashrawi (Palestine), 
Belisario Betancourt (Colombia), Francis Deng 
(Sudan), Marian Wright Edelman (US), Devaki Jain 
(India), Rigoberta Menchu (Guatemala), Julius 
Nyerere (Tanzania), Lisbet Palme (Sweden), Wole 
Soyinka (Nigeria) and Archbishop Desmond Tutu 
(South Africa). Support for the study is coming from 
all parts of the UN system, with UNICEF and the 
Geneva-based Centre for Human Rights playing lead 
roles. There is also a worldwide network of participat- 
ing NGOs. 

Interest in the work of the Study has been phenom- 
enal. The vision of its work and program of activities 
have grown exponentially since inception. The enthu- 
siasm among agencies, NGOs, governments, experts, 
academics and the media to contribute to the Study 
have broadened the Study's scope. The final report 
will be informed by a consultative and participatory 
research program that includes field visits to affected 
countries, consultations at the regional level, seminars 
and thematic papers in selected areas, informed prin- 
cipally by practitioners, experts, agencies, NGOs, 
women and children themselves. Die group will pre- 
sent its findings and a series of recommendations to 
the United Nations General Assembly. 

Information source: http//www. unicef.org/sowc96/ 
gimpact.html 
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Network 1 
Notes Us 

Letters to the Editor 



The next issue of the Coordinators' Notebook will examine linkages 
between early childhood care and development, and primary education. 
We invite submissions and communication about this topic and your 
related experiences. 



Port Shepstone, the 8th of August, 1996 

! look forward to receiving the Coordinators' Notebook — each time it 
seems to address an issue that is also in my mind! The lead articles are 
always helpful and interesting and it is also good to see how other 
countries are tackling problems or what successes they are having. 

! am enclosing a journal "Recovery" because it contains an article 
on some of the work TREE has been doing around children with 
disabilities and children affected by violence. You may find the other 
articles interesting as well. 

Since introducing workshops on children affected by violence 
and children with disabilities, we have produced seven booklets on 
activities for children— children with sight disabilities, hearing dis- 
abilities, physical disabilities, mild developmental delay, severe 
learning difficulties, emotional difficulties (withdrawn) and emo- 
tional difficulties (acting out). These give ideas for the educare 
worker to use as well as a little on attitudes. 

We are certain that for the children in our province, many of 
whom are subjected to violence on a daily basis, the educare centre 
is often one of the few safe havens for them — offering them stability 
and a comforting atmosphere. Two women from Shoboshobane, 
where the massacre in December took place, have trained with TREE 
and have set up an educare centre for the children presently housed 
in the tented refugee camp. This is proving helpful to the children. 

! look forward to the next issues of the Notebook — thank you for 
including us on your mailing list. 

Snoeks Desmond, Senior Manager (Development) 

Tholulwazi TREE Centre 
Port Shepstone, South Africa 



Bangkok, the 18th of February, 1996 

At Redd Barna in Asia, I would like to congratulate the ECD group 
on such a wonderful resource. Thank you for the work connecting 
important work on children and their development. 

Jay Wisecarver, Regional Training Coordinator 

Redd Barna Asia 

wisecj@mozart.inet.co.th 

Zanzibar, the 6th of August, 1996 

1 acknowledge with thanks receipt of Coordinators' Notebook No. 18, 
1996. The Notebook has arrived at an appropriate time, when 1 am 
involved in refining our Education Master Plan. Most of the ideas and 
experience could be incorporated within our environment with slight 
modifications. 1 intend to use some of the views in our Master Plan. 

Thank you very much for the global initiatives and hope 1 will 
continue to receive future publications. 

Abdulla M. Abdulla, Ministry of Education 
PO. Box 394 
Zanzibar, Tanzania 

Mombasa, the 7th of August, 1996 

Thank you for an excellent edition of the Coordinators' Notebook No. 1 8, 
1996. Your article on Quality was most useful and timely for the MRC 
[Madrasa Resource Centres] as we grapple with the very issues you dis- 
cuss. I remember arguing with local colleagues while putting together 
the school contract that specification of standards (in this case 1 toilet 
for x students, student- teacher ratios etc, etc.) cannot be a measure of 
quality of education, and a basis for "graduating" pre-schools. They 
challenged me in turn to come up with measures of quality that l con- 
sidered more valid. We are currently in the process of trying to jointly 
come up with an evaluation instrument that approaches this. 

I feel your discussion on "cultures" to be considered can also con- 
tribute a lot to the processes and thinking currently underway at the 
MRCs. . . 

1 will pass a copy of the article to our. . Regional Researcher. . .1 
feel it will help her with the research design. I feel the Consultative 
Group is providing qualitative service in an area of vacuum (ECCD 
in the developing world) and hope that it will grow in strength in 
the years to come. Please be sure to put MRC, Uganda and MRC 
Zanzibar offices on your mailing list for the journal also. 

Hanif Virani 

Madrasa Resource Centres, East Africa Region Office 
PO. Box 42409 
Mombasa, Kenya 

India, the 20th of July, 1996 

1 have received the latest issue of Coordinators' Notebook No. 18 full of 
good things as usual. Glad CG is on the web — so now we can 
access information quickly. 

Mina Swaminathan 

M.S. Swaminathan Research Foundation 
MDSAAA5 1 @giasmdO 1 .vsnl .net.in 



Letters to 
the Editor 



In Issue i 8 oj the Coordinators' Notebook, we misspelled Sheldon 
Sbaeffers name — our apologies! 



Letters to 
the Editor 



The Netherlands, the 25th of July, 1996 

After I read the last issue of the Coordinators’ Notebook, 1 went to your http- 
site on the World Wide Web. [http://www.ecdgroup.com] It was great!! I 
am in the process of writing a position paper for our invitational confer- 
ence in Amsterdam (an activity paid by the Van Leer Foundation). 

I downloaded some of the information and plan to use it, but I am 
wondering how to refer to the source. At present I make footnotes 
and mention the web site and the reference list of each WWW page. 
And I use the normal referencing practices. But perhaps you have 
any suggestions? Which brings me to my most important question, 
may 1 use the materials later when we are producing the conference 
proceedings? (It will probably take the form of a booklet). . . 

Marian Hanrahan 
M.Hanrahan@nizw.nl 

Editors Note.- According to the ERIC Clearinghouse, the American Psychiatric 
Association (APA) and Modern Languages Association (MLA) formats for 
bibliographic references for materials taken from the WWW is presented at: 
URL: http://www.utexas.edu/depts/uwcZ.html/citation. html and 
URL: http://www.nyu.edu/pages/psychology/WEAPAS/ 

For printed guidelines, see: Chicago Manual of Style, 14th ed., ci993, 
pp. 633-634, Section 15.424 

All papers in our Web Site include their title, author, date and circumstances , 
most are unpublished elsewhere, unless otherwise noted. They can be used with 
credit to the Consultative Group on Early Childhood Care and Development. 
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International 

Organizations 



CG Secretariat 

Eight is Too Late. 

EFA Mid-Decade 
Review ECCD Packet 

For the EFA Forum in 1990 the CG pre- 
pared Meeting Basic Learning Needs, a booklet 
that is still being requested. For the EFA 
Mid-Decade Review meeting in June 1996, 
we prepared a set of materials related 
directly to the meeting's Discussion and 
Dialogue groups. Thus we took the topics 
and the questions being asked and provid- 
ed an ECCD response to each question. 
We also prepared a button (Eight is Too 
Late: Support Early Childhood Care and 
Development) in a variety of colors that 
was distributed with the packets. 

Each participant in the Forum received a 
packet and was encouraged to pull out the 
relevant sheet for each of the Discussion 
and Dialogue Sessions. We also prepared 
some additional one-page summaries on 
topics including Programming Strategies, 
and Costs and Financing. These were well 
received and appeared to be helpful in 
focusing on some of the issues as well as 
providing concise summaries on a variety 
of topics. A copy of this set of materials is 
being sent out with this issue of the CN 
and is available at the web site 
(http://www.ecdgroup.com). 

Gender Study 

This study involves researchers in 
Morocco, Mali, Bolivia, Jamaica, Indonesia 
and India, all of whom are looking at 
socialization practices and beliefs during 
the early years and what that means in 
terms of gender differentiation. The first 
phase of the project (January to April) 
involved a review of the literature within 
each of the study countries to ascertain the 
kinds of research that had taken place to 
date and what that suggested in terms of 
questions for further study. The written 



reports were shared in a week-long work- 
shop held at Education Development 
Center in Washington D.C. from April 
29th to May 3rd. After the reports were 
shared, the group of researchers worked 
together to develop a Protocol to be 
implemented through Participatory Rapid 
Appraisal (PRA) methods within the vari- 
ous countries. Participants are now in the 
process of gathering their data. Their 
reports should be available at the end of 
November. A second workshop to share 
the results of the study will be held in 
January 1997. The CG Secretariat will 
then write a final report containing the 
individual reports as well as a synthesis. 
That report will be available in April 1997. 

Home Page, 

http://www.ecdgroup.com 

We continue to add materials to our web 
site, and encourage you to communicate 
with us about what you would like to see 
there. We have had wonderful communica- 
tions from some of you out in the field (see 
letters section) and hope that over the next 
few years more of our readers will gain 
access to this medium and will be able to 
participate with us in the exchange of ideas 
and materials. 



The Consultative Group on ECCD 
welcomes a new participating organization 

International Youth 
Foundation 

The International Youth Foundation (1YF) 
was established in 1990 to bring worldwide 
support to the many exceptional local 
efforts that are changing young lives in 
every corner of the globe. 1YF is based on 
the premise that throughout the world suc- 
cessful programs and people exist that are 
making a lasting difference in the lives of 
young people. The Foundation's mission is 
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to identify, strengthen, and expand effec- 
tive programs that promote positive youth 
development and to encourage greater 
understanding and application of knowl- 
edge about "what works" for young people. 

To accomplish this mission, IYF pursues 
five core strategies: 

■ Building an interactive, global network 
of independent, indigenous foundations 
committed to the positive development 
of children and youth, ages 5 to 20 ; 

■ Promoting standards of excellence among 
programs,- 

■ Increasing international philanthropy in 
support of such efforts, - 

■ Making grants to strengthen, expand and 
replicate programs that work; and 

■ Raising awareness of children and youth 
issues. 

Working in Partnership. IYF is based 
on the notion that decisions about local 
programs are best made by those who 
understand local needs, obstacles, and 
opportunities. In seeking long-term, sus- 
tainable solutions for young people, IYF 
has established a global network of inde- 
pendent, indigenous, grantmaking founda- 
tions with a common emphasis on children 
and youth. These national partner founda- 
tions pursue a practical, credible system for 
identifying effective programs for young 
people within their respective countries, 
advocate for more effective policies and 
practices for youth, and work to increase 
philanthropy for children and youth. 

This global network currently includes 
nine foundations in Australia, Ecuador, 
Germany, Ireland, the Philippines, Poland, 
Slovakia, South Africa and Thailand ( see 
contact information below). Additional partner- 
ships are being explored in Brazil, Egypt, 
Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Mexico, Paraguay, 
the United States, Venezuela, and the 
West Bank/Gaza Strip. 

Promoting Standards of Excel- 
lence. As part of its ongoing commit- 
ment to identify and promote what works 
for children and youth, IYF created 
YouthNet International (YNI), a vehicle for 
the exchange of information on effective 
programs and practices for children and 
youth. YNI has, at its core, a commitment 
to document, distill and disseminate infor- 
mation from and about programs and prac- 
tices around the world. Programs selected 
to join YouthNet International are actively 
involved in exchanges, meetings, and self- 
assessment that contribute to the develop- 



ment of resources and tools that can help 
other programs. To be included in 
YouthNet International, programs are 
reviewed by independent panels of experts 
against 17 criteria developed by IYF in 
consultation with youth experts from 
around the world. These criteria are generic 
(applicable to a broad range of programs) 
and address effective approaches to work- 
ing with young people within the context 
of their family, community and culture, as 
well as effective approaches to achieving 
scale, sustainability and impact. 

A Proactive Approach to Positive 
Youth Development. Many programs 
identified and supported by IYF and its 
partners are preventive in nature, addressing 
urgent global issues facing young people 
such as drug and alcohol use, violence, 
teenage pregnancy, school dropouts, and 
low motivation. The programs share, how- 
ever, a commitment that goes beyond pre- 
venting problems to promoting the confi- 
dence, character, competence and "con- 
nectedness" of young people to their family, 
peers, and community. They do so through 
providing support and services in such 
areas as vocational training, health educa- 
tion, recreation, cultural tolerance, envi- 
ronmental awareness, and the development 
of leadership, conflict resolution, and deci- 
sion-making skills. 

Increasing Philanthropy for 
Children and Youth. A primary goal 
of IYF is to increase the quality and quanti- 
ty of philanthropy for children and youth. 
Through matching and challenge grant 
programs, IYF and country partners pro- 
vide opportunities for donors to leverage 
their contributions, thereby increasing 
available resources. IYF also works to 
encourage new players — corporations, 
foundations, governments, nonprofit orga- 
nizations, and others — to invest their time 
and resources in supporting proven solu- 
tions for young people. While business 
leaders have long supported youth issues, 
IYF creates vehicles through which corpo- 
rations and others can invest their funds 
with even greater focus, efficiency, and 
effectiveness. 

Support for Proven Programs. 

Eighty percent of IYF's grantmaking is 
directed to national partner foundations 
who, in turn, make grants and work to 
strengthen the NGO sector within their 
respective countries. The remaining grant 
funds are targeted to the documentation, 
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distillation, and dissemination of learning 
about effective program practices as well as 
the expansion and replication of proven 
programs. 1YF issues annual requests for 
proposals which are circulated to YN1 pro- 
grams as well as select networks and orga- 
nizations. 1YF does not accept unsolicited 
proposals. 

For further information about lYF's activ- 
ities please contact: Sheila Kinkade, Com- 
munications Officer, or Karen Pittman, 
Director of International Programming, 
International Youth Foundation, 34 Market 
Place, Suite 800, Baltimore, MD, 21202, USA. 
Tel: 410-347- 1500, Fax: 410-347-1 188. E-mail: 
karen@iyf.incyf.org,- sheila@iyf.incyf.org 

lYF’s Partner 
Foundations 

Australian Youth Foundation 

134 William Street, Suite 302 
East Sydney NSW 2011, Australia 
Tel: (61-2) 357 2344 
Fax: (61-2) 358 5635 

Children and Youth Foundation 
of Slovakia 

Nadaciapre deti a mladez Slovenska (NDMS) 

Hviezdoslavovo nam. 17 

81 1 02 Bratislava, Slovakia 

Tel: (427) 533 1 143 

Fax: (427) 533 1143 

Children and Youth Foundation 
of the Philippines 

Citibank Building, 10th Floor 
8741 Paseo de Roxas 
Makati, Metro Manila, Philippines 
Tel: (63-2) 815 7087 to 7091 
Fax: (63-2) 894 1279 

Fundacidn Esquel Ecuador 

Avda. Colon 1 346 
Edificio Torres de la Col6n 
Oficina No. 1 2 
Quito, Ecuador 
Tel: (593-2) 520 001 
Fax: (593-2) 554 029 

German Children and Youth 
Foundation 

Schumanstr.5 
10117 Berlin, Germany 
Tel: (49 30) 280 7000 
Fax: (49 30) 283 2202 



Human Resources Trust 

44 Beacon Road 
PO. Box 214 

Florida North 1716, South Africa 

Irish Youth Foundation 

1 Ringsend Road 
Dublin 4, Ireland 
Tel: (353 1) 660 2933 
Fax: (353 1) 660 3442 

National Council for Child and 
Youth Development 

618/1 Nikom Makkasan Rd., Rajthevi 
Bangkok 10400, Thailand 
Tel: (66-2) 255 9922 
Fax: (66-2) 254 7219 

Polish Children and Youth 
Foundation 

ul. Jasna 22, Suite 200 
00-950 Warsaw, Poland 
Tel: (48-22) 264 473 
Fax: (48-22) 264 323 

UNICEF 

By June 1995, the following countries (a 
total of 91) have expressed interest in pro- 
moting services for young children as a 
strategy for addressing quality learning. 
Some have already reviewed existing ser- 
vices, and are developing alternative 
approaches, moving away from the institu- 
tion-based pre-school units or pre-primary 
classes to home-based and community- 
based initiatives involving parents and other 
caregivers in the family and community. 
UNICEF, though present in most of the 
countries, is not necessarily supporting all 
these ECD programmes, but has been active 
in promoting and advocating in favour of 
more parental and community participa- 
tion, reaching out to the younger children 
(from conception, birth) in the community 
and ensuring multi-sectoral approaches. 

UNICEF has been active in building 
partnership with the governments, with 
other agencies (NGOs, PVOs, bi-lateral 
and multi-lateral agencies) in the field and 
at central office levels. Thirteen such part- 
ners met recently at the International 
Child Development Centre in Florence, 
Italy, to update the inter-agency policy 
paper on ECD and are collaborating on a 
common framework for action for the next 
two years. A second, similar meeting will 
be held in Mauritius in December to follow 
up on this activity (see Meetings p.67). 



West Africa (1 6) 

Benin, Burkina Faso, 

Cameroun, Cape Verde, Central African 
Republic, Congo, Chad, Ghana, Guinea, 
Guinea Bissau, Ivory Coast, Mali, 
Mauritania, Niger, Nigeria, Togo 

East/Southern Africa (15) 

Angola, Botswana, Ethiopia, Kenya, 
Lesotho, Madagascar, Malawi, Mauritius, 
Namibia, Rep. of South Africa, Tanzania, 
Uganda, Zambia, Zanzibar, Zimbabwe 

Asia (16) 

Bangladesh, Cambodia, China, India, 
Indonesia, South Korea, North Korea, 
Malaysia, Maldives, Myanmar, Nepal, 
Philippines, Singapore, Sri Lanka, 

Thailand, Vietnam 

The Middle East Sc North Africa (12) 

Egypt, West Bank, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Morocco, Sudan, Syria, Turkey, 
Tunisia, Yemen 

Latin America Sc the Caribbean (20) 

Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, Costa Rica, 
Colombia, Chile, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Jamaica, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, Venezuela, 
Mexico 

Europe Sc NIS (10) 

Albania, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Bulgaria, 
Georgia, Moldavia, Poland, Romania, 
Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan 

The Mission of 
UNICEF 

UNICEF is mandated by the United 
Nations General Assembly to advocate for 
the protection of childrens rights, to help 
meet their basic needs and to expand their 
opportunities to reach their full potential. 

UNICEF is guided by the Convention 
on the Rights of the Child and strives to 
establish children's rights as enduring ethi- 
cal principles and international standards 
of behaviour toward children. 

UNICEF insists that the survival, protec- 
tion and development of children are uni- 
versal development imperatives that are 
integral to human progress. 

UNICEF mobilizes political will and 
material resources to help countries, partic- 
ularly developing countries, ensure a "first 
call for children" and to build their capaci- 
ty to form appropriate policies and deliver 
services for children and their families. 



UNICEF is committed to ensuring spe- 
cial protection for the most disadvantaged 
children — victims of war, disasters, 
extreme poverty, all forms of violence and 
exploitation and those with disabilities. 

UNICEF responds in emergencies to 
protect the rights of children. In coordina- 
tion with United Nations partners and 
humanitarian agencies, UNICEF makes its 
unique facilities for rapid response avail- 
able to its partners to relieve the suffering of 
children and those who provide their care. 

UNICEF is non-partisan and its coopera- 
tion is free of discrimination. In everything 
it does, the most disadvantaged children and 
the countries in greatest need have priority. 

UNICEF aims, through its country pro- 
grammes, to promote the equal rights of 
women and girls and to support their full 
participation in the political, social and 
economic development of their communities. 

UNICEF works with all its partners 
towards the attainment of the sustainable 
human development goals adopted by the 
world community and the realization of the 
vision of peace and social progress enshrined 
in the Charter of the United Nations. 

(The UNICEF Mission Statement adopt- 
ed by the UNICEF Exec utive Board, 
January 22, 1996.) 

UNICEF Education Cluster has moved 
to a new address: 

Mr. Cyril Dalais, Senior Advisor 

Child Development Education Section 

Postal Address: UNICEF 

3 UN Plaza, New York, New York 10017 

Street address: UNICEF-Room 2638 

633 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 

Tel: (2 1 2) 824-6629, Fax: (212) 824-648 1 

E-mail: cdalais@hqfaus01 .unicef.org 

World Bank 

At the UNICEF Workshop in Florence, Italy 
in early September (see Meetings, p.67), 
Mary Young presented a brief overview of 
the World Bank's current focus and interests 
in ECD activities. Overall, the goals for the 
World Bank are to: build human resources in 
a country,- promote social equity,- under- 
stand the efficacy of investments,- help others 
as well as children,- and to generate higher 
economic returns. The Bank sees early 
childhood programs as a way of obtaining 
these goals. In investing in ECD programs 
the questions that the Bank is asking in 
terms of its ECD programs include: 



How can ECD efforts be directed to rel- 
evant target groups? 

What are the essential ingredients of a 
quality program? 

Who pays for such programs — now and 
in the future? 

What should be monitored and how can 
programs be best evaluated? 

What are the respective roles of govern- 
ment, NGOs and the private sector? 

Current program approaches include: edu- 
cating parents,- training caregivers,- delivering 
services to children,- reforming formal educa- 
tion systems to include preschoolers,- and edu- 
cating through mass media. At the present 



time the World Bank has 800 million dollars 
invested in ECD projects. Latin America is 
taking the lead in these programs. Of the 800 
million, a total of 574.3 million is in free- 
standing ECD programs. The other projects 
contain ECD elements within a broader pro- 
gram. Another 745 million is being projected 
for ECD programs in the coming years. 

In terms of future investment in ECD — and 
even in current efforts — there is a desire to do 
more in relation to assessing the economics of 
ECD,- identifying alternative financing 
schemes,- setting up systems for evaluating 
programs on a continuing basis,- and enhanc- 
ing effective demand for such programs. 



BANK-FUNDED EARLY CHILD DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 



COUNTRY AND PROJECT 


PROJECT 

PERIOD 


BANK CREDIT/ 
LOAN US$ in millions 


TOTAL PROJECT 
COST US$ in millions 


FREESTANDING 

Bolivia Integrated Child Development 


1994-99 


$50,7 


$140,2 


Colombia Community Child Care and Nutrition 


1990-95 


$24,0 


$40.2 


India Integrated Child Development 1 


1990-95 


$106,0 


$157.5 


India Integrated Child Development II 


1993-00 


$194,0 


$248,8 


India Second Tamil Nadu Integrated 


1991-98 


$95.8 


$139,1 


Mexico Initial Education 


1993-97 


$95.8 


$139,1 


Nigeria Development Communications 


1993-97 


$8,0 


$10,2 


SUBTOTAL 




$574,3 


$875,1 


COMPONENT OF OTHER SOCIAL SECTOR PROJECTS 
Argentina Maternal and Child Health and Nutrition 


1994-99 


$10.5 of $100,0 


$160,0 


Brazil Innovations in Basic Education 


1992-98 


$62,5 of $245,0 


$600,0 


Brazil Municipal Development in Rio Grande do Sul 


1990-95 


$5.2 of $100.0 


$227.0 


Brazil Municipal Development in Parana 


1990-95 


$1,0 of $100.0 


$400.0 


Chile Primary Education and Improvement 


1991-97 


$32,4 of $170,0 


$242.0 


Ecuador First Social Development 


1992-99 


$21.4 of $89.0 


$118,7 


Ecuador Social Investment Fund 


1994-98 


$.6 of $30.0 


$120,0 


El Salvador Social Rehabilitation 


1991-95 


$4.4 of $26,0 


$40,0 


Guyana Health, Nutrition, and Sanitation 


1992-96 


$8,1 of $10,3 


$14,4 


Kazakhstan Social Protection 


1995-02 


$15,6 of $41.1 


$54.7 


Uruguay Basic Education Quality Improvement 


1994-01 


$6.8 of $31,5 


$45.0 


Venezuela Social Development 


1991-97 


$57.6 of $100.0 


$320,9 


SUBTOTAL 




$226,1 


$2,342,7 


TOTAL 




$800.4 


$3,217.8 



BANK-FUNDED EARLY CHILD DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS IN THE PIPELINE 



COUNTRY AND PROJECT 


FISCAL 

YEAR 


BANK CREDIT/ 
LOAN USSin millions 


TOTAL PROJECT 
COST USSin millions 


Argentina Maternal and Child Health 2 


1998 


$125,0 


$450.0 


China Maternal Health-Early Child Development 


1999 


$50,0 


$200.0 


India Women and Child Development 


1999 


$200.0 


$250.0 


Indonesia Child Development 1 


1998 


$60.0 


$100.0 


Indonesia Child Development II 


1999 


$60.0 


$60.0 


Indonesia Child Development III 


1999 


$60,0 


$60.0 


Jamaica Early Childhood Development 


2000 


$30,0 


$30.0 


Kenya Early Child Development 


1997 


$25.0 


$65.0 


Paraguay Maternal Health/Child Development 


1999 


$25.0 


$35,0 


Philippine Child Development 


1997 


$40.0 


$80.0 


Tunisia Early Childhood Development 


2000 


$30.0 


$30.0 


Uganda Nutrition and Child Development 


1998 


$40.0 


$40.0 


TOTAL 




$745,(0 2 


$1,400.0 
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Education 
Development 
Center (EDC) 

EDC Starts Pilot 
to Develop Tools 
to Teach Problem 
Solving* and Conflict 
Prevention Skills in 
Ecuador 

Education Development Center is initiat- 
ing a pilot project in Ecuador to develop a 
practical way to help adults support young 
children as they develop problem-solving 
and conflict resolution skills. The effort, 
funded by the USAID ABEL2 project, will 
utilize interactive radio instruction tech- 
niques, but will also explore an open-ended 
drama at the end of the program that 4-8 
year old children will be asked to complete 
through dramatic play. It will initially be 
tested on cassette with complementary 
comic books in both rural and urban areas 
of Ecuador, and then move to radio with 
newspaper inserts to reach a much broader 
audience. 

The idea of the project is to develop a 
methodology to help professional care- 
givers and parents understand how to set 
up open-ended games and activities on 
their own. It will begin mid-September and 
end in January. Edna lturralde is the Local 
Coordinator. For more information, con- 
tact Andrea Bosch in the USA at (202) 466 
0540 or Edna lturralde in Bolivia at (593-2) 
890416. 

Aprendamos 

Jugando: 

Bolivian Partners 
Sign Agreement to 
Institutionalize 

The Interactive Radio Instruction series 
Aprendamos Jugando con Radio lnteractiva 
in Bolivia continues to grow. Recently the 
Ministry of Nonformal Education and 
AJAR1EDC signed an agreement to institu- 
tionalize the programs and begin creation of 
an accreditation process for caregivers who 
use them as part of training. The programs 
continue to respond to diverse needs and be 
implemented in various formal and informal 
settings. In response to the newly decentral- 
ized government and increasing demand, 



AJAR1EDC (Aprendamos Jugando con Radio 
Interactiva-Education Development Center) 
and its local partners decided to form a con- 
sortium of users. This partnership includes 
UNICEF/La Paz, Plan lnternacional, USAID, 
EDC, Save the Children, Pronam (the gov- 
ernment umbrella for ECD), the PID1 pro- 
ject, the C1D1 project, Fe y Alecjria and many 
local NCOs and local governments. For 
more information, contact Jill Aviles 
McFarren in the AJAR1EDC office in La Paz 
at (591-2) 371832 or Andrea Bosch in the 
USA at (202) 466 0540. 

New Interactive 
Radio Instruction 
(IRI) Project in 
Nepal: UNICEF/ 
Kathmandu, USAID, 
and Education 
Development Center 
UNICEF/Kathmandu has revised its coun- 
try program to concentrate primarily on 
communications and early childhood 
development. One of the first pilots that it 
will implement under its new Country Plan 
is local interactive radio instruction pro- 
jects in two regions around Pokhara and 
Biritnagar. The project will focus on both 
women and young children with particular 
emphasis on active learning and the girl 
child. Andrea Bosch and Lisa Hartenberger 
from Education Development Center will 
assist UNICEF beginning with a design 
workshop for a group of NGOs in 
September and October. EDC will continue 
to work with UNICEF throughout the pilot. 

Materials created by EDC, through the 
USAID funded ABEL2 project, to help IRI 
programs have a greater impact on girls 
will also be incorporated into training and 
technical assistance. 

Two publications, Gender, Culture and 
Learning by Eileen Kane and Making IRI Even 
Better for Girls by Lisa Hartenberger and 
Andrea Bosch will be used. EDC is in the 
process of creating an introductory train- 
ing video that will be in Nepali and 
English. It will be produced in Spanish by 
the end of October and in Arabic by the 
end of the year. 

For more information, contact Naresh 
Gurung at UNICEF/Kathmandu at (977) 
152 3200 or Andrea Bosch or Lisa Harten- 
berger in the USA at (202) 466 0540. 
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UNESCO 

UNESCO's Young Child and the Family 
Unit has a new name. It is called "Early 
Childhood and Family Education" and is 
referred to by the acronym ED/ECF. The new 
fax and phone numbers are: Tel: (33-1) 45-68- 
1 0-00; Fax: (33-1) 45-68-56-26/27 or 28. 

UNESCO has been engaged in several 
activities that are part of their focus on 
young children and their families. 

1. UNESCO has created a wall chart 
presenting basic indicators in relation to 
young children and their families. The cat- 
egories included are: Number of children 
under 5; Under 5 mortality rates,- % of mal- 
nourished children, Men's literacy rates,- 
Women's literacy rates,- Women's fertility 
rates,- GNP, % with access to health services,- 
% with access to safe water,- Number in the 
preprimary age group, and the Preprimary 
gross enrollment ratio. If you want a copy of 
the chart, contact John Bennett or Bernard 
Combes at the UNESCO numbers above. 

2. UNESCO is focusing on distributing 
materials on ECD to Ministries of 
Education that promote and encourage 
coordination among ministries in terms of 
ECD activities. 

3. The paper on linkages between pre- 
school and primary education has been re- 
drafted. 

4. UNESCO is creating a data base and 
collecting information on children 0-3 
where there appears to be a gap in terms of 
basic data. 

5. UNESCO is gathering data on those 
institutions doing research on children and 
children's rights. This is being done in col- 
laboration with ChildWatch. 

6. Toward A Fair Start for Children (Bob 
Myers' booklet) will be on-line in late 
October. It can be accessed through the 
Children's F-louse. 

7. Directories of ECCD programs are 
being produced. The one for Africa was 
published in 1992 and will be updated in 
1997 through the ECDNA (Early Child- 
hood Development Network for Africa). 
The Directory for the Arab countries was 
published in 1995 (French, English),- Asia 
and the Pacific was made available in 1996 
(English),- Latin America was also made 
available this year (English, Spanish), and a 
directory for Europe and North America 
should be available in 1997. 

8. A West-Africa regional meeting was 
hosted in October in Ouagadougou for the 



purposes of evaluating past and current 
ECCD training. At the Workshop there 
was discussion on how West Africans can 
access the More and Better Training. The 
ultimate goal is to create a Franco-phone 
ECCD network, and to link it with the 
ECDNA initiative. 

9. UNESCO is creating a process for 
surveying ECCD provision within a given 
country. The purpose of the exercise is for 
countries to identify what they have within 
their borders in relation to ECCD pro- 
grammes and resources, and to help them 
see that their experience and knowledge is 
part of the 'solution' in terms of their 
approach as a nation to supporting young 
children and their families. UNESCO is 
currently in the process of doing a survey 
of ECCD services and resources in Burkina 
Faso. The survey has been underway for 6 
months and has identified 160 people/ 
organizations/agencies involved in ECCD. 
Once the Burkina Faso survey is complete 
the methodology for conducting such surveys 
will be made available to other countries. 

10. UNESCO is surveying ECCD policies 
in Francophone Africa. 

High/Scope 

Educational 

Research 

Foundation 

The F-ligh/Scope Foundation maintains a 
focus on curriculum development, related 
research, and staff training in the H i gh/ 
Scope methodology. 

In the area of curriculum development, new 
materials are available that would be of help to 
those implementing high-quality, early educa- 
tion and elementary school programs. A new 
teacher's manual for the High/ Scope curricu- 
lum is available in English, titled Educating 
Young Children. It is currently being translated 
into Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, and Finnish. 
Discussions are underway for translations into 
Arabic and Japanese. A number of other 
F-Iigh/Scope curriculum materials are available 
in both Spanish and Portuguese. Please let us 
know if you would like to contact the pub- 
lishers. New integrated textbooks on teaching 
movement and music at the preschool and 
elementary level, supported by high-quali- 
ty recordings, are also now available. 

In research, F-ligh/Scope has released a 
longitudinal, 23-year study of the impact 



of different curriculum methodologies, 
titled Lasting Differences-, the High/Scope 
Preschool Curriculum Comparison Study Through 
Age 23 . This curriculum comparison study 
strongly suggests that the teacher-directed 
approach with children in preschool class- 
rooms may produce problematic social 
adjustment in later years. As many pro- 
grams worldwide use such teacher-directed 
approaches, careful examination of current 
practices is necessary. Finally, a monograph 
reporting a cost-benefit study of the 
High/Scope Perry Preschool Project at age 
27, titled: Lives in the Balance: Age 27 benefit -cost 
analysis of the High/ Scope Perry Preschool 
Program is now available. 

High/Scope has been involved with the 
State of Georgia (USA) in large-scale, 
mentor- teacher training. Research in this 
process has found that intensive, systematic, 
inservice training can greatly facilitate the 
delivery of high-quality preschool curriculum to 
participating children. Overall, the staff of the 
High/Scope Foundation continues to work 
with various national and international agen- 
cies. The use of child assessment and direct 
observation in preschool programs has 
been expanded beyond the initial 15 coun- 
tries of the IEA Preprimary Project. Several 
international organizations are looking at 
this strategy of assessment as a standard for 
judging the level of service. It is hoped that 
this truly internationally-developed assess- 
ment will be used more widely in the study 
of the impact of high-quality, early child- 
hood programs throughout the world. 

Save the 
Children (SC) 

Strong Beginnings 
(SB) Program Update 
August 1996 

Background. Five years ago, SC initiated 
"Strong Beginnings", its response to the 
March, 1990 international conference on 
Education-For-All [EFA]. As an international 
non-governmental organization active in 
community development since the 1930s, 
SC sought to enrich and diversify its net- 
work of projects by emphasizing low-cost, 
community-based education. From 1991-95, 
SB took the form of pilot projects in 20 
countries in Asia, Africa, the Middle East, 
Latin America, and the USA. Of these pro- 
jects, a significant number focused on ECD. 



ECD Activities. Strong Beginnings ECD 
activities are currently operational in 
Bangladesh, Bolivia, Bosnia/Croatia, Egypt, El 
Salvador, Jordan, Nepal, the Philippines, 
Thailand, the USA (New York City), and 
West Bank/Gaza. These activities all adhere 
to a common set of program principles — low- 
cost, community-based, cross-generational, 
culturally appropriate and relevant — and all 
are designed in partnership with the commu- 
nities themselves. While the child is the ulti- 
mate target in each case, SB projects work on 
different levels: in some cases directly with 
children, in others with children through 
adults (i.e. parents, caregivers, teachers, com- 
munity leaders, policy makers). The projects 
include parent and caregiver education, work- 
place child care, resource centers (for parents 
and caregivers both), child-to-child work, 
training of local community members for pro- 
gram management and delivery. Many of 
these ECD projects link with other types of 
programs, such as adult literacy (especially 
women), small scale economic development, 
response to conflict situations, and health 
(especially mother and child). 

Outcomes. While no overall program 
evaluation has yet taken place, individual 
project evaluations have occurred. Specific 
outcomes in terms of children's develop- 
ment can be perceived in school readiness 
and enrollment. In addition, positive out- 
comes are evident in changed adult and 
community attitudes as a result of their 
engagement with ECD projects, e g. height- 
ened demand for literacy in the national 
language and for ECD information, direct 
involvement of parents in infrastructure, 
support, and management services, 
increased demand for health services, 
engagement in micro-enterprise activities. 

Policy Impact. Each ECD project is 
designed to have influence not only on the 
child but also on the community, region, 
and nation. It is through these macro level 
changes that childrens development is sup- 
ported over time, to benefit today's and 
tomorrow's children. SB ECD projects in 
countries such as Thailand, the Philippines, 
and West Bank/Gaza, seek to contribute 
directly to national policy debates on ser- 
vices for the young child. In addition SB 
projects are designed to generate lessons 
and knowledge which are synthesized and 
shared collectively through regular region- 
al and global workshops, conferences and 
publications. 




1996 ECD Workshops 
in the Middle East 
and Asia 

Asia. A regional ECD workshop in Jomtien, 
Thailand, in partnership with Redd Barna, 
was held in June 1996. Participants included 
SC/US and Redd Barna staff from Asia field 
offices who shape the ECD programs in 
their countries. Other participants included 
non-SC partners. The workshop focused on 
enhancing an understanding of both (a) 
ECD fundamental principles and (b) a flexible 
range of different program models and their 
applicability in different circumstances. 
Participants also increased their ECD pro- 
gram planning, advocacy and training skills. 
SC/US and Redd Barna initiated the devel- 
opment of a regional strategy for ECD net- 
working. This ECD workshop was planned 
as a follow-up to SC's input and attendance 
at the UNICEF conference on ECD in 
Asia, held in December 1995. 

Middle East. Amman, Jordan was the site 
for the second phase of the Middle East 
ECD Strategic Planning Workshop. The 
first phase was held in the first quarter of 
1996. The first phase workshop laid the 
groundwork for developing an area strategy 
for ECD. The second phase focused on 
discussing different complementary pro- 
gram strategies, planning and designing 
quality ECD programs, the development of 
country action plans, and strengthening 
area-based ECD teams. Participants included 
SC staff responsible for ECD programming. 

At present the Asia and Middle East 
Field Offices are supporting a variety of 
models — implemented both directly and 
through partnerships. There is a great 
demand now to share experiences, materials, 
training methodologies, etc. The workshops 
are seen as a primary step in building 
capacity within SC and its partners for ECD. 
Plans are underway for follow-up meetings 
at the country and regional levels. Outcomes 
included the identification of program 
achievements and ways to adapt successful 
components for use in other programs,- key 
issues facing ECD programs and ways to 
address these,- access to a range of practical 
ECD materials and information on their use, 
enhancing participants' capacity to strengthen 
existing programs and initiate new activities,- 
increased understanding of and skills in 
advocating for increased attention to ECD, 
and increased programming and training skills. 



1996 Philippines 
Conference: 

Development in 
the 21st Century: 

Principles and 
Practice 

SC's Woman/Child Impact office orga- 
nized, planned and coordinated this multi- 
sectoral conference, held June 20-21, in 
Manila. The Conference was co-sponsored 
by SC and two major Philippine NCOs, 
the Philippine Business for Social Progress 
(PBSP) and Philippines Partnership for the 
development of Human Resources in Rural 
Areas (PhilDHRRA). 

Over 100 development experts from the 
Philippines and from Save the Children's 
offices in Africa, Asia, Europe, Latin 
America and the Middle East participated 
in the Conference including representa- 
tives from governmental organizations, 
universities and NCOs such as, USAID/ W1D 
offices, the International institute for Rural 
Reconstruction (11RR), Save the Children 
Alliance members, Department of Social 
Welfare and Development (Philippines), 
Iloilo Doctors Hospital, PLAN International, 
Asian Development Bank, and Johns 
Hopkins University. Among the topics pre- 
sented over the two days were Measuring 
Multi-sectoral Impact, Effective Partnering, 
Children in Crisis Situations, and Early 
Childhood Development and Primary 
Education in Partnership with Communities. 

The session on "ECD and Primary 
Education in Partnership with Communities" 
included a panel of ECD programmers 
examining ECD programs and principles, 
from the Philippines, Burkina Faso, Bosnia, 
Croatia, and the USA. 

Johannesburg:, RSA, 

August 1996 SB 
Future Search 
Conference 

To mark the launching of the second phase 
of Strong Beginnings, representatives of 
SC's international network and several part- 
ner agencies came together in Johannesburg 
to review past SB experiences from 1991-95 
and to define future directions. 

SB presents a solid and distinctive 
ECD/basic education capacity — including 
an extensive body of practical experience, 
a growing team of technical education/ECD 
staff, a growing set of education/ECD 





monographs/case descriptions, and an 
evolving core of program concepts. 
Linking ECD, primary and adult nonformal 
education is a challenging concept which 
few programs as yet express in totality. In 
any case community-based ECD approach- 
es can be better documented, better linked 
to policy dialogue in national settings and 
better communicated in general. SB has 
struggled to balance a commitment to 
innovation with fund-raising challenges in 
an era of shrinking resources. In the com- 
ing four-year phase, community-based 
ECD will remain a salient part of the 
Strong Beginnings program mix. 

Inter- American 
Development 
Bank (IDB) 

With the approval of increased resources 
for the institution in 1994, the Governors 
of the Inter-American Development Bank 
chose poverty reduction and social equity 
as one of the major areas of focus for the 
Banks future work. A main lever for pover- 
ty reduction and social equity over the 
long haul is increased investment in human 
resources through the provision of better 
health, nutrition, education, and related 
basic services that target the poor, especial- 
ly their children. The conjunction of the 
lDB's emphasis on poverty reduction 
through human resource investment, and a 



growing awareness among the IDB's clients 
that early childhood care and development 
interventions are a crucial part of this strat- 
egy, has led to increased IDB involvement 
in ECCD activities since the early 1990s. 

Most of the IDB's initial activities in this 
area centered around child care compo- 
nents within a variety of types of operations 
that responded to the need to support work- 
ing mothers and their families. Several Bank- 
financed projects currently in execution 
which include ECCD components are: 

■ the Rio de Janeiro Favelas Upgrading 
project, which centers its community 
involvement strategy around the devel- 
opment of day care centers to support 
working women,- 

■ the Bolivia Regional Development and 
Sanitation project, which includes the 
provision of child care facilities in the 
municipal markets,- 

■ a technical cooperation project in 
Paraguay to promote women's participa- 
tion in development which finances the 
formation of community day care cen- 
ters,- 

■ the Mexico Primary Education Program, 
which has an Initial Education compo- 
nent directed to parents,- and 

■ a pre-school child care and nutrition com- 
ponent within the Colombia Red de 
Solidaridad project. 

In March 1996, for the first time, the 
IDB approved funding for a project focused 
entirely on ECCD services to children and 
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NAME 


MAIN AREA OF INVOLVEMENT 


PHONE 


E-MAIL 


Alvaro Cubillos 


Project Development 
Southern Cone 


(202) 623-1592 


alvaroc@iadb.org 


Stephen Doherty 


Project Development 

Central America & Non-English Speaking Caribbean 


(202) 623-1369 


stephend@iadb.org 


Michelle Fryer 


Project Development 

English-Speaking Caribbean & Andean Region 


(202) 623-2672 


michellef@iadb.org 


Paulina Gonzalez-Pose 


Project Development 

Central America & Non-English Speaking Caribbean 


(202) 623-3832 


paulinag@iadb.org 


Cintia Guimaraes 


Project Development 

English-Speaking Caribbean & Andean Region 


(202) 623-1669 


cintiag@iadb.org 


Beatriz Harretche 


Project Development 
Region-wide 


(202) 623-1760 


beatrizh@iadb.org 


Sarah Howden 


Project Development 
Southern Cone 


(202) 623-2079 


sarahh@iadb.org 


Heraldo Laguzzi 


Project Development 

English-Speaking Caribbean & Andean Region 


(202) 623-1264 


heraldol@iadb.org 


Marta Mejia 


Project Development 

Central America & Non-English Speaking Caribbean 


(202) 623-1794 


martam@iadb.org 


Carlos Miranda 


Project Development 

Central America & Non-English Speaking Caribbean 


(202) 623-1590 


carlosmi@iadb.org 


Ricardo MorSn 


Research, Policy, Project Support 
Region-wide 


(202) 623-2495 


ricardomo@iadb.org 


Charles Richter 


Project Development 

Central America & Non-English Speaking Caribbean 


(202) 623-2432 


charlesr@iadb.org 


Gabriela Vega 


Women in Development, Policy, Project Support 
Region-wide 


(202) 623-1599 


gabrielave@iadb.org 



their families. Sponsored by the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua, and jointly funded with 
the Government of Norway, the Nicaragua 
Early Childhood Care and Development 
Program will develop a system of compre- 
hensive care for children living in poverty, 
including early stimulation, health, nutri- 
tion, and day care services. The project 
entails: i) strengthening a network of com- 
munity centers and organizations that pro- 
vide childcare services,- ii) improving chil- 
drearing practices at home,- and iii) sup- 
porting low-income mothers. 

Several operations in IDB's pipeline of 
projects under preparation feature major 
ECCD objectives, often together with more 
broadly set community development and 
poverty reduction strategies. These include 
the Ceara (Brazil) Program of Support for 
Social Reforms for the Development of 
Children and Teenagers,- the Bolivia Early 
Childhood Development in Rural Areas 
Program,- the Ecuador At-Risk Child and 
Youth Development Program,- and the 
Argentina Vulnerable Groups Program. 

The IDB also finances, on a grant basis, 
technical cooperation projects for children 
in especially difficult circumstances. 
Several of these projects include day care 
centers and pre-schools for children from 
families in extreme poverty, and some 
include specialized attention for single 
teen-age mothers and their children. 



Technical cooperation projects are in exe- 
cution in Argentina, Brazil, Central 
America, the Andean Region, and in prepa- 
ration in Mexico, Paraguay and Venezuela. 

See the chart above for IDB staff who 
are involved in ECCD-related work. They 
may be contacted for additional informa- 
tion, or contact the IDB office at: 
Inter-American Development Bank 
1 300 New York Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20577 
Internet Home Page: www.iadb.org 

Aga Khan 
Foundation (AKF), 
Geneva 

Aga Khan Foundation has a new address: 
Street address: 1-3, avenue de la Paix, 
1 202 Geneve 

Postal address: PO. 2369, 121 1 Geneve 2 
Tel: (41-22) 909 7200 
Fax: (41-22) 909 7291 
E-mail: (individual last name)@atge. 
automail.com 
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Meetings 

Early Childhood 
Development: 

Setting* the Pace for 
Lifelong Learning 

Florence, Italy, September i-6, i996. 

UNICEF hosted a meeting at the lnnocenti 
International Child Development Center 
in Florence. The topic of the meeting was 
Early Childhood Development: Setting the 
Pace for Lifelong Learning. The focus was 
on Africa, with additional representation 
from programs being operated in ex- 
Yugoslavia. International NCOs, bilateral 
and donor agencies, and the private sector 
were represented at the meeting. What was 
particularly positive about the meeting was 
that there were many new faces at the 
table — new representatives of organiza- 
tions long involved in ECCD and new 
organizations that, in fact, have been 
involved in early childhood programming 
but who have not been a part of the 
Consultative Group. 

There were several sub-themes within 
the Workshop. These focused on the link- 
age between pre- and primary school, 
working with children in a variety of diffi- 
cult circumstances, and children with dis- 
abilities. The Workshop provided an 
opportunity for those who attended the 
lnnocenti meeting in 1995 to share what 
their organization has accomplished since 
that workshop. There was also a sharing of 
case studies from Ghana, Madagascar, 
Kenya, Namibia and Angola on programs 
within those countries that address issues 
related to quality primary schooling, the 
linkage between pre- and primary schools 
and working with children affected by 
organized violence. Case studies were also 
shared from Bosnia/Herzegovina. 

Mid-Decade Meeting* 
of the International 
Consultative Forum 
on Education for All 

Amman, Jordan, June i6—i8, 1996. 

It has been a practice in the past in the 
Coordinators' Notebook to look with a critical 
eye and a rather narrow focus at the treat- 
ment of early childhood care and develop- 
ment in major international meetings. This 
note analyzes ECCD as it was presented 



and discussed in the Amman Forum on 
Education for All, the purpose of which 
was to take stock of how basic education 
has progressed since 1990, with a look 
toward the future. This is done recalling 
that the original meeting on Education for 
All, in Jomtien, Thailand in March of 1990 
extended the concept of basic education to 
include the early years, indicating in 
Article 5 of its Declaration that: "Learning 
begins at birth. This calls for early child- 
hood care and initial education. These can 
be provided through arrangements involv- 
ing families, communities, or institutional 
programmes, as appropriate." The Frame- 
work for Action from Jomtien included as 
its first "Target Dimension" the following 
statement: "Expansion of early childhood 
care and development activities, including 
family and community interventions, espe- 
cially for poor, disadvantaged and disabled 
children." Clearly, a mid-decade review 
should involve a review of ECCD. 

The following documents are reviewed: 
the main Working Document for the meet- 
ing, with an accompanying Statistical 
Document, the "Amman Affirmation". In 
addition, a statement summarizing discus- 
sions in an open session on "Developing 
Learning Skills in Early Childhood" is 
reproduced. 

1. The Working Document of the EFA 
Forum. Early on in the document (p. 2 ) 
we are reminded that "EFA encompasses 
a range of learning activities, from early 
childhood development (including pre- 
school programmes) through primary 
schooling. . In the Executive Summary, 
the only mention of early childhood devel- 
opment appears in a section dealing with 
Overall Progress Towards EFA. 

Early childhood development is a fast-growing 
component oj basic education, now reaching some 
56 million children in developing regions, i.e., 
about one out oj jive in the 3-6 age-group. 
Ejjorts are being made to target children at risk 
with programmes integrating education, health 
and nutrition components. 

This statement is based on the following 
longer text in the body of the report on 
pages 1 7 and 18. 

Early childhood development (ECD) is a jast- 
growing component oj basic education, although 
considerable variations prevail between countries. 
Since 1990, reported enrollments in ECD pro- 
grammes in developing countries have grown by 
some 20 per cent, now reaching 56 million young 




children. This represents about one out of Jive 
children in the 3-6 age-group, and girls make up 
nearly half of the enrollment. The number oj pre- 
primary institutions expanded by some 30 per 
cent since {990, and the number of caregivers 
employed in this field increased by i2 per cent to 
2 A million. Government resources for pre-prima- 
ry programmes now represent an estimated 4 per 
cent of national education budgets. 

Besides this quantitative expansion, new cjualita- 
I tive trends in ECD are evident since i990. There 

have been efforts to broaden the outreach and 
focus of pre-school programmes, which have 
tended to cater to children from the more privi- 
leged families in urban areas. ECD programmes 
increasingly go beyond the notion of simply 
preparing children for primary school , with more 
emphasis being given to provide a range of com- 
munity-based services to young children in line 
with their basic needs. More attention is also 
being given to children at risk , who are reached 
more effectively through integrated programmes 
combining education, health and nutrition com- 
ponents. These are generally managed at the local 
level and rely on the active involvement of par- 
ents, communities , NGOs and other partners. 
Alongside a significant growth in professional 
associations, there have been new approaches to 
train 'early childhood care-givers'. One example 
is the Joint Training Initiative, promoted by the 
Bernard van Leer Foundation, UNESCO, 
UNICEF and Save the Children, involving six 
African countries. 

Given this early attention to the ECD 
theme, it is curious that ECD is not men- 
tioned at all in the regional reviews or the 
discussion of common concerns. And, in a 
major section of the document dealing with 
Actions and Results, organized by region, 
early childhood appears only two times, once 
in the report of the Arab States and once 
with respect to Europe and North America 
where passing mention is made to a voucher 
system for pre-school education intro- 
duced recently in the United Kingdom. 
The report from the Arab States is as follows: 
"Progress in respect to early childhood de- 
velopment appears to be slow and uneven 
among countries. Pre-school education is 
estimated to reach less than 10 percent of the 
4-6 age-group, with a few exceptions: 
Jordan (29%), Lebanon (43%) and Kuwait 
(nearly 100%)." No mention is made of 
ECD in the other 5 regions. 

When discussing international concerns 
and partnerships, the report (p.16) cites the 
work of the Consultative Group on Early 
q Childhood Care and Development as an 




"effective catalyst in launching innovative 
initiatives". The section goes on to say that: 
"ECD programmes are important in preparing 
children for further learning. The ECD 
programmes supported by the Bernard van 
Leer Foundation and others, aim to educate 
and involve parents and work closely with 
communities. Such programmes are often 
twinned with adult education, literacy and 
population programmes. Donors support for 
ECD programmes initiated by governments 
and the private sector has risen in the 1990s." 

ECD is included in the final section of 
the Working Document, titled "Immediate 
Priorities". In a sub-section called "No 
Room for Complacency" we find, 

The importance of ECD activities appears to be 
more widely appreciated, and there has been some 
expansion in provision but the numbers of children 
served in developing countries are still very low. 

2. The Statistical Document of the 
EFA Forum. Although ECD statistics are 
quoted in the text of the Working 
Document (inconsistently, as we compare 
the Executive Summary with the body of 
the text), there are no figures for ECD, or 
even for pre-school education, presented in 
the tables or text of the Statistical 
Document. 

3. The Amman Affirmation (see pg. 
70). Although ECD is not mentioned in 
the section of the Affirmation dealing with 

Gains Achieved," the following statement 
is made in a section titled "Shortfalls". 

Early childhood care and development with its 
enormous potential and distinctive role in sup- 
porting active learning capacities and promoting 
the overall well-being of the child, is increasingly 
recognized and remains seriously under-developed 
in many countries. 

4. Summary Statement from the Open 
Dialogue Session on "Developing Learning 
Skills in Early Childhood." 

i. Integrated programmes of early childhood care 
and development , including parent education pro- 
grammes, provide the best foundation for lifelong 
learning. ECD, though a fundamental part of 
basic education, has distinctive qualities which 
differentiate it from other sectors of education. It 
is a pace setter in education, offering .- partnerships 
with parents and communities, which promote 
ownership and responsibility , interaction with 
other areas of children's growth — health, 
hygiene, nutrition, etc, and a pedagogy which is 
child centered and encourages ability to learn. 




2 . Since Jomtien there has been a progressive 
increase in acceptance by governments of the signif- 
icance of ECD at the policy level as a proven strat- 
egyfor increasing the effectiveness of primary edu- 
cation systems. It remains important for countries 
to refine their capability of assessing children in the 
early years , their assets and their problems , as a 
way of shaping policy and practice. 

3. Policy impact of this sort depends heavily on 
effective advocacy. The ECD community is well 
organized and has made its voice heard. However , ; 
there are still confusions between the classic notion 
of pre-school provision (preparation for school) 
and the more holistic concept of ECD encompass- 
ing the various dimensions of the lives of children 
from 0-8 years and their families. Advocacy ef- 
forts have to be sharper and more targeted, bring- 
ing home to decision-makers the strengths of ECD 
in its own right and as an enhancer of other social 
sector programmes. 

4. In most situations throughout the world, ECD 
provision is the prime example of partnership be- 
tween the national authorities, the non-govern- 
mental sector and communities themselves. 
Engagement in ECD by communities can serve as 
a means of building communities' confidence and 
capacity. Skills acquired in one sector can trans- 
fer to others. 

5. Documentation and dissemination of project 
results needs to be strengthened. The Joint 
Consultative Group has pioneered the spread of 
such infonnation from a Northern base. There is a 
clear need for parallel efforts at the regional level. 

6. The prominence of ECD at both the Jomtien and 
New Delhi conferences led to increased expectations 
of added funding. These have not been realized to 
the extent envisioned, with the exception of the inter- 
national Banks' extensive new investment in vari- 
ous countries. With few exceptions there has not 
been a great deal of support from the bilateral agen- 
cies. The need arises to view international resources 



for ECD through another optic — with less stress 
on direct funding and more emphasis on enabling 
local action through technical assistance, etc. 

7. The enduring strength of ECD rests in its link- 
ages to and partnership with parefits, families, com- 
munities, NGOs, and indeed governments. 

5. The Consultative Group's Secretariat 
prepared a set of materials for use at 

the Forum in the different discussion and 
dialogue sessions. A copy of this set of 
materials is provided along with this issue 
of the Notebook,- is available at the web site,- 
and can be obtained by writing to CC 
Secretariat at 6 The Lope, Haydenville, 
MA 01039, USA. Fax: (413) 268 7279 
In conclusion, the early childhood devel- 
opment area does indeed seem to have 
somewhat greater acceptance as part of the 
basic education agenda than it did in the 
past. However, as the report suggests, this is 
no time for complacency. In most countries 
of the world, attention to young children is 
still extremely low. The percentage of the 
education budget devoted to early child- 
hood does not come close to the 4% that 
the report cites as the average. And, when 
enrollments in early childhood programmes 
are taken as a percentage of all children 
enrolled in all education programmes, the 
percentage is normally much larger than the 
percentage of budget devoted to such pro- 
grammes. Moreover, as illustrated again by 
the absence of early childhood in the statis- 
tics document, we do not yet have a good 
way to monitor such programmes, either in 
terms of enrollments or in terms of the 
development of children in the programs. A 
concerted effort is needed to develop and 
institute such monitoring and to keep the 
numbers before policy makers and planners. 



Communique issued on 19 June 1996 at the Mid- 
Decade Review Meeting on Education for All, 
Amman Jordan , a full report oj the meeting pro- 
viding additional information from commission 
meetings , open dialogue groups , regional reviews , 
and other sessions will he issued subsequently. 

Mid-Decade 
Meeting of the 
International 
Consultative 
Forum on 
Education for 
All: Achieving 
the Goal of the 
Amman 
Affirmation 

Education is empowerment. It is the key 
to establishing and reinforcing democ- 
racy, to development which is both sus- 
tainable and humane and to peace 
founded upon mutual respect and social 
justice. Indeed, in a world in which cre- 
ativity and knowledge play an ever 
greater role, the right to education is 
nothing less than the right to partici- 
pate in the life of the modern world. 

Aware of the power and potential of 
education, the international community 
committed itself at the World Confer- 
ence on Education for All (EFA), held 
in Jomtien, Thailand in March 1990, to 
meet the basic learning needs of every 
individual. In world conferences since 
Jomtien, the nations of the world have 
repeatedly endorsed the central impor- 
tance of basic education in preserving 
the environment, managing population 
growth, combating poverty, promoting 
social development, and creating equal- 
ity between the sexes. We have now 
met in Amman, Jordan, at the gracious 
invitation of His Majesty King Hussein 
Bin Talal to review progress towards 
the goals set in Jomtien, and to find 
ways of overcoming persistent prob- 
lems and confronting new challenges. 

Following this review, we reaffirm 
the goals set in Jomtien, prepare to 



address new challenges, and pledge to 
intensify our efforts to achieve educa- 
tion for all. 

Gains Achieved 

Six years after the adoption of the 
World Declaration on Education for 
All, there has been significant progress 
in basic education, not in all countries 
nor as much as had been hoped, but 
progress that is nonetheless real. 
Primary school enrollment has acceler- 
ated; an estimated fifty million more 
children are enrolled today than six 
years ago. The number of out-of- 
school children, which had grown 
inexorably for decades, is also finally 
declining. There are today 20 million 
fewer children out-of-school than at the 
start of the decade. This progress is the 
result of concerted efforts of govern- 
ments and peoples to extend educa- 
tional opportunities to all. New part- 
nerships have emerged, new resources 
have been tapped and new energies 
and ideas have been devoted to making 
education for all a reality. 

Accompanying these quantitative 
gains has been a greater emphasis on 
the quality of education. Without edu- 
cational content relevant to current 
needs, learning skills and new knowl- 
edge required for the future, and with- 
out efforts to improve learning achieve- 
ment, access may be without purpose or 
benefit. Serious reflection, more rigor- 
ous planning and innovations in many 
countries have prepared the ground for 
important advances in the years ahead. 

We acknowledge the forces of 
progress at work in all parts of the 
world: the new dynamism in Africa 
struggling against difficult circumstances 
to reverse the negative trends of the last 
ten years,- the valiant efforts of South 
Asia to bring EFA to hundreds of mil- 
lions of people,- the increasing political 
support to EFA in the Arab States as 
they recognize that education is the best 
preparation for the uncertainties and 
challenges of the future,- and the mea- 
sures taken in the other regions of the 
world to protect, sustain and enhance 
the gains that have been achieved in the 
last six years. 
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Shortfalls 

Yet, if the achievements of the last six 
years give reason for optimism, they 
provide no room for complacency. 
There is need for more forceful and 
concerted action, informed by sound 
research, information and analysis, with 
attention to results. 

No point was more stressed in 
Jomtien than the urgent need to close 
the gender gap in education both as a 
matter of simple equity and as the most 
effective means for responding to demo- 
graphic pressures and promoting devel- 
opment. Yet, progress has been excruci- 
atingly slow,- more must be done. 

The expanded vision of Jomtien has 
often been reduced to a simple emphasis 
upon putting more children into school: 
an essential step, but neither the first nor 
the last step toward achieving EFA. 

Early childhood care and develop- 
ment with its enormous potential and 
distinctive role in supporting active 
learning capacities and promoting the 
overall well-being of the child, is 
increasingly recognized and remains 
seriously under-developed in many 
countries. 

This is also true of out-of-school lit- 
eracy and education programmes for 
adolescents and adults. There are still 
some 900 million adult illiterates in the 
world, nearly two-thirds of them 
women. Throughout the world, the best 
predictor of the learning achievement 
of children is the education and literacy 
level of their parents. Investments in 
adult education and literacy are thus 
investments in the education of entire 
families. 

There also has been a tendency to 
focus on basic education without rec- 
ognizing its essential links to secondary 
and higher education as well as to 
teacher training and the development 
of technical and vocational skills. The 
World Declaration was intended to 
empower, not to limit; to propose mini- 
mums, but not to set ceilings. 

The Road Ahead 

As we look to the ends of the century 
and beyond, the leadership in each 
country must assume the responsibility 



for accelerating progress towards EFA, 
setting firm targets and timetables for 
achievement. 

International agencies and donors 
must also play their full role as partners 
in the EFA movement, matching 
national efforts with significantly 
increased international support, better 
coordination and greater responsive- 
ness to country priorities. 

Emerging 

Challenges 

In the light of the developments of the 
past six years, it has become essential 
to re-examine the goals and add new 
areas of action to those contained in 
the Jomtien vision: 

Given the trend toward open soci- 
eties and global economies, we must 
emphasize new forms of learning and 
critical thinking that enable individuals 
to understand a changing environment, 
create new knowledge and shape their 
own destinies. We must respond by 
drawing learning from all aspects of 
life, through all the institutions of soci- 
ety, in effect creating societies in which 
living is learning; 

Given the growing recognition of 
the value of multicultural and diverse 
societies, we must respond by includ- 
ing local content as well as crosscultur- 
al learning in basic education, acknowl- 
edging the special role of the mother 
tongue in initial instruction,- 

Given escalating violence due to 
growing ethnic tensions and other 
sources of conflict, we must respond by 
ensuring that education reinforces 
mutual respect, social cohesion and 
democratic governance. We must learn 
how to use education to prevent con- 
flict and, where crises do occur, ensure 
that education is among the first 
responses, thereby contributing to 
hope, stability, and healing the wounds 
of conflict; 

Given debt burdens, restrictions on 
social expenditures and continuing 
wasteful expenditure on armaments and 
weapons of war, we must respond with 
measures to reduce debt burdens, 
including by transforming liabilities 
into assets through debt swaps, with 
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policies that promote investments in a 
nation's people and future, and with 
reforms to the international economic 
system that give poor countries a 
chance to earn their way in the world/ 

Given rapidly growing numbers of 
youth at risk, alienated and facing rising 
levels of unemployment, we must seek 
ways to make education more respon- 
sive both to the immediate realities of 
young learners and to the changing 
realities of a world in which basic learn- 
ing skills are ever more important. 

Continuing' 

Challenges 

As we focus our attention on these new 
realities and challenges, we must not 
relent in our efforts to meet the goals 
set forth in the World Declaration. The 
priority of priorities must continue to be 
the education of women and girls. 
Successful means of action in this critical 
area must be identified and developed. 
There can be no enduring success in basic 
education in countries where gender con- 
tinues to be an obstacle to EFA. 

The training, status and motivation of 
teachers continues to be at the very core of 
our educational concerns. While we must 
make increasing use of new technology 
and media, these complement but never 
replace the essential role of the teacher as 
instructor, guide and example to the young. 

The full vision of EFA as a learning 
society recognizes the role of parents, 
families, communities as a child's first 
teacher. Both learning and teaching 
begin in the early years and continue 
throughout life, as each person works, 
lives and communicates. 

EFA requires a broad partnership 
working for a shared purpose. It is 
essential to sustain and broaden this 
spirit of partnership to include all ele- 



ments of society: including parliaments, 
religious groups, voluntary and commu- 
nity organizations, the business sector, 
the media and others. EFA was founded 
on the spirit of partnership and a far- 
sighted belief that in a shrinking world, 
we are destined to share fully in both 
the successes and setbacks of other peo- 
ples and countries. It is imperative that 
we sustain and enhance this solidarity. 

The efficient and effective use of 
resources continues to be essential to 
progress. We must seek more efficient 
management of education systems, mak- 
ing more effective use of partnerships, 
drawing upon experimentation and 
research, and developing reliable assess- 
ment and information systems. 

The right to education has been reaf- 
firmed by near-universal ratification of 
the United Nations Convention on the 
Rights of the Child. Yet, there continue 
to be over a hundred million children 
without access to education. We must 
respond with new strategies and ap- 
proaches to bring education within the 
reach of all, including the poor, the re- 
mote and those with special needs,- this 
requires a comprehensive quality effort 
tailored to specific populations, using 
best available expertise and technology. 

Renewing the 
Pledge 

Six years ago at Jomtien, the interna- 
tional community agreed upon the 
necessity and possibility of achieving 
education for all. Today, we the partici- 
pants, in the mid-decade review of EFA, 
reflecting on the experience and knowl- 
edge gained during the intervening 
years, reaffirm that necessity and possi- 
bility. We hereby rededicate ourselves 
to this essential task. 
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Early Childhood Cost 
and Finance Seminar 

Washington, D.C., June 40— 4 4 , 4996 
On June 10 and 11, 1996, an "Early Child- 
hood Cost and Finance Seminar" was held in 
Washington, D C., organized by the World 
Bank, the Interamerican Development Bank 
and the Consultative Group on Early 
Childhood Care and Development. The pur- 
pose of the seminar, which focussed on pro- 
grammes in Latin America, was to examine 
costs and finances of early childhood devel- 
opment (ECD) programmes from both a 
conceptual and practical perspective. 

In the opening session of the seminar, 
two general papers were presented. In the 
first, a "Framework for Analyzing Costs in 
ECD Interventions" was set out by Jacques 
van der Gaag, taking an economist's rather 
than an accountant's view of costs. Van der 
Gaag used a human capital model and 
examples to examine potential benefits in 
relation to programme costs, concluding 
that investments in early interventions can 
be justified in economic terms, particularly 
if such interventions are targeted to high 
risk populations. The second paper, by 
Miriam Waiser, titled "Early Childhood 
Care and Development Programmes in 
Latin America: F-Iow Much Do They 
Cost?", provided an overview and some 
comparative data on costs and financing of 
ECD programmes in Latin America and 
elsewhere. Waiser noted the enormous dis- 
parity in per child costs in ECD pro- 
grammes throughout the region and even 
within countries where problems of com- 
parison such as differences in inflation 
rates and purchasing power parity are not 
present. She also noted disparities in the 
percentage of the education budget spent 
on pre-primary programmes, ranging from 
16% in Sweden to 3% in Venezuela and 
Costa Rica to .5% in Haiti. 

Following these general presentations, 
comments were offered by Luis Crouch 
who differentiated reasons for carrying out 
cost analyses and pointed to a number of 
difficulties associated with making and 
comparing ECD programme cost estimates 
(including, for instance the heterogeneity 
of the product and the differential quality 
of programmes). Crouch cautioned against 
trying to standardize ECD programmes (as 
has happened with primary school pro- 
grammes) and suggested the need to learn 



to finance a variety of programmes in the 
process of going to scale rather than focus 
on one model. 

The remaining sessions were devoted to 
presentation and discussion of cost and/or 
finance studies from: Mexico (by Edmundo 
Salas from the National Council for 
Educational Promotion, CONAFE),- 
Colombia (by Adelina Covo de Guerrero of 
the Colombian Institute of Family Welfare, 
ICBF) ; Venezuela (by Luis Pedro Espana, 
The Catholic University Andres Bello),- 
Chile (by Juan Pablo Valenzuela from the 
Social Policies office of the government and 
by Maria Isabel Lira from the Center for the 
Study of Development and Psychosocial 
Stimulation, CEDEP),- and Bolivia (by 
Eduardo Araujo from the Social Investment 
Fund, FIS). Within the brief space available 
here it is not possible to do justice to the rich- 
ness of the discussion of these case studies. 

As is often the case, the seminar brought 
out a host of questions that are far from 
being answered — about, for instance, the 
relationship of costs to quality, sustainabili- 
ty, standardization, intersectoriality and 
movements toward decentralization and 
privatization. The seminar identified a 
need for developing, or agreeing upon, 
good measures of outcomes against which 
costs can be set. The centrality of the 
treatment of salaries was noted and ques- 
tions raised about how salaries affect both 
quality and motivation. Apparent advances 
were made in bringing quality more cen- 
trally into the discussion, in the call for a 
non-standardized approach, in suggesting 
possible solutions for methodological 
problems identified, and in identifying a 
variety of potentially effective national 
sources and mechanisms for financing 
(e g., matching grants, vouchers, trust 
funds, and partnerships with communities, 
participants, foundations, civic organiza- 
tions and the private sector). An anticipat- 
ed outcome of the seminar is a paper, in 
preparation, that summarizes the findings 
and proposes a costing methodology. 

Additional information about the semi- 
nar and the papers presented can be 
obtained from: Donald Winkler, F3uman 
and Social Development Croup, Latin 
America and the Caribbean Region, The 
World Bank, 1818 H Street, N.W., 
Washington, D C. 20433 
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April Focus 
on Children 

During the week of April 8-12, 1996, two 
related meetings taking child development 
as the central topic were held in Atlanta, 
Georgia. A brief description of each follows: 

Early Child 
Development: 

Investing* in the 
Future 

Atlanta , Georgia , US. A., April 8-9 
Held at the Jimmy Carter Center, this con- 
ference was sponsored and organized by 
the Human Development Division of the 
World Bank. The meeting was opened by a 
speech from Armeane Choksi, Vice 
President of Human Capital Development 
in the World Bank. Mr. Choksi indicated 
the World Banks intention to provide addi- 
tional loan funds for this field, saying that 
"...no cause, in my view deserves more 
attention and support than the rights of 
our children. They desen^e a very high pri- 
ority on any government's agenda because 
the fate of the worlds children will deter- 
mine the fate of the future world." Further, 
he said, "early childhood development pro- 
grams offer one more powerful tool in our 
attempts to break the cycle of poverty." 
Emphasis was given in the presentation to 
building partnerships among governments, 
non-governmental organizations, the pri- 
vate sector, communities and international 
funding organizations as early childhood 
programmes are developed. A keynote 
address by Jaques van der Gaag set out 
clearly the economic returns to investing 
in early childhood care and development. 

In preparation for the meeting, 12 papers 
were drafted. At the meeting, the topics of 
these papers were discussed in three ses- 
sions. The sessions and the papers were: 
Session One: Synergistic Effects of Health, 
Nutrition and Education 

D.A.P. Bundy, Health and Early Child 
Development 

Reynaldo Martorell, Undernutrition in 
Young Children and its Consequences on Behavioral 
Development , Work Capacity and Reproductive Health 

Robert J. Sternberg, Effects of III Health on 
Cognitive Development in Early Childhood 

David P. Weikart, Impact of Early Education 
on School Performance and Productivity 
Session Two: Early Child Development 
Program Options 



Judith L. Evans, Programming in Early 
Childhood Care and Development 

Lawrence J. Schweinhart, Elements of 
Quality Early Childhood Programs in Developing 
Countries 

Cigdem Kagitcibasi, Parent Education and 
Child Development 

Avima Lombard, Home-Based Early child- 
hood Education Programs 

Moncrieff Cochran, Fitting Early Care and 
Development to Sociocultural Characteristics and 
Societal Needs 

Session Three: Cost and Effectiveness of 
Early Child Development Programs 

W. Steven Barnett, The Cost and Financing 
of Early Childhood Development Programs 

Asher ben-Arieh, Measuring and Monitoring 
Children's Well-Being 

Patricia P. Olmsted, A Comparative Study of 
Early Childhood Programs in Fifteen Countries 
A Fourth Session provided country 
examples of programs in Colombia, India, 
Kenya, Hungary and the Philippines. A 
Fifth Session dealing with Policy implica- 
tions focussed on the role of NGOs, the 
private sector and governments in deter- 
mining ECD policy. Included on the panel 
were: Sir George A. O. Alleyne, Director of 
the Pan American Health Organization,- 
Jan Piercy, U.S. Executive Director of the 
World Bank,- James Kunder, Vice President 
of Save the Children, USA,- and William 
Foege, Chairman of the Task Force for 
Child Survival and Development. 

Selected papers prepared for this meet- 
ing, revised on the basis of the discussion, 
will be put together in a book, to be pub- 
lished by the World Bank. 

Children First: 

A Global Forum 

Atlanta , Georgia , U.S. A., April i o — i 2, i996 
This second meeting, attended by more 
than 700 individuals from all parts of the 
world, was held at the Marriot Marquis 
Hotel in Atlanta, sponsored by The Carter 
Center and the Task Force for Child 
Survival and Development. Also participat- 
ing actively in the meeting was a large con- 
tingent of youth from around the world. 
The meeting was spiced by several musical 
presentations as well as by the presence of 
several Olympic champions and hopefuls. 

The heart of the Forum was a set of cau- 
cuses in which many groups of no more 
than 15 individuals discussed what works, 
what should be done, and strategies for 



action with respect to putting children 
first. To assist in this task, participants had 
been queried prior to the Forum about 
their priorities and these had been orga- 
nized into categories intended to guide 
discussion. In addition, a pre-conference 
briefing document was prepared setting 
out a few major themes for consideration. 
The results of these discussions were 
brought together at a general level in a set of 
guiding principles, priority characteristics and 
global needs of children, strategies related 
directly to children or to families, commu- 
nities and states or nations. A "Promise of 
Atlanta" was affirmed by participants in the 
closing session, reading as follows: 

"We, as representatives of the global 
community, make the following promise 
to the children of today and the children 
of tomorrow: BY THE YEAR 2000, 
measurably more children will be want- 
ed, healthy, safe, educated and loved. 
This will be accomplished through our 
continuing leadership and commitment 
to global partnerships which promote 
and implement the principles, priorities, 
and strategy directions collectively iden- 
tified in Atlanta on April 12, 1996." 

Editorial Comment 

by Robert G. Myers 

The first two days of the Atlanta meetings 
provided considerable substance and basis 
for discussion. The papers written as back- 
ground documents are good. Discussion 
occurred and a start was made at develop- 
ing a common language, a number of con- 
cepts were clarified, and both challenges 
and potential solutions were identified. A 
strong presence by the staff of the World 
Bank backed the verbal and written com- 
mitment made to supporting early child- 
hood initiatives. 

By way of contrast, the last three days 
were, in my opinion, more promotional 
than substantive or action-oriented. A 
valiant effort to provide participation and 
discussion in small groups was over- 
whelmed by the structured nature of the 
discussions, the limited time available, the 
differential levels and types of knowledge 
represented, and the sheer size of the confer- 
ence (more than 700 participants), making 
summary statements difficult at best. It is not 
surprising, then, that the resulting "Promise 
of Atlanta" is a weak statement. The year 
2000 is now only a very short way away 



making it increasingly difficult to imagine 
actions that will make major inroads on long 
term problems before reaching that date. 

Moreover, the Promise, as written or in its 
supporting statements, does not indicate 
what "measurably more" means,- nor does it 
seem to recognize that measures are particu- 
larly difficult to apply to being "wanted" and 
"loved." In brief, although intentions were 
good and although the slogan of the meet- 
ing — Every Child Wanted, Healthy, Safe, 
Educated and Loved — was promising, the 
result did not, in my opinion, justify the high 
cost of bringing so many people together. At 
the same time, it could be argued that the 
publicity generated by the presence of so 
many noted individuals and the opportunity 
for interaction among those present, outside 
the formal sessions, justified the event. 

The slogan of the Forum offered poten- 
tial by including as key words "wanted" and 
"educated" and "loved". These words begin 
to take us beyond the survival emphasis, 
represented in the words "healthy" and 
"safe" of the slogan, that has characterized 
the work of the Task Force on Early 
Childhood Survival and Development to 
date. Indeed, the Forum seemed to be an 
effort to broaden our vision beyond immu- 
nization and ORT, deworming, and 
micronutrients, all of which continue to be 
important, to include early stimulation and 
interaction and education, i.e., to begin 
worrying about "survival for what", about 
"development”, and about psycho-social as 
well as physical well-being. This said, it 
was disappointing, although understandable, 
to encounter reluctance by representatives 
of the health community to the phrase 
"beyond survival" and to including stimula- 
tion and interaction as legitimate activities 
to be promoted during the earliest years. 

To overcome such resistance, it needs to 
be made clear that moving "beyond survival" 
does not mean leaving behind a concern for 
survival or continuing work to lower mortality 
rates which continue to be very high in many 
locations. Rather, it means broadening our 
view to recognize that, with the successes of 
survival programs, it is possible to include 
also attention to development. But more, it 
means recognizing that survival and develop- 
ment are simultaneous, not sequential 
processes, that there is a synergism between 
development and survival in which improved 
psycho-social well-being has an effect on sur- 
vival and physical well-being (not just the 
reverse). It means building health and child 




development partnerships. I came away from 
the meeting feeling that although a good 
start has been made in that direction, a great 
deal more needs to be done by the child 
development community to bring in the 
health community, and vice versa. 

Measuring and 
Monitoring the 
State of Children — 

Beyond Survival 

Jerusalem, January, 4 996 
Submitted by Asher Ben-Arieh 
In January 1996 a group of some 35 experts 
from around the world participated in a 
four-day international workshop titled: 
"Measuring and Monitoring the State of 
Children — Beyond Survival". The partici- 
pants came from some 16 different countries 
among them representatives of four interna- 
tional organizations. With a diverse range of 
professions, the participants provided exper- 
tise in pediatrics, law, social work, sociolo- 
gy, early childhood development, public 



health, education, statistics and more. 

At the Jerusalem Workshop an over- 
whelming agreement was reached regarding 
the need to develop more appropriate indica- 
tors that permit comparison of the condition 
and well-being of children in a cross-national 
examination of communities using both a 
temporal and inter-generational perspective. 
In addition participants agreed it is necessary 
to develop more refined measures that will 
go beyond the basic needs of children and 
that will be adapted to all their needs. 

In the workshop, participants reviewed the 
existing efforts to monitor and measure the 
state of the child and tried to define what 
dimensions are relevant to children's well- 
being. An effort was made to take the first 
step on the way to develop proposals and 
recommendations for monitoring and mea- 
suring the well-being of children in a way 
that could be of assistance and benefit to the 
international community of those interested 
in improving children's state and well-being. 

For more information contact: Asher 
Ben-Arieh at: benarieh@cc.huji.ac.il 



On the World 
Wide Web 

As this new resource develops, we will try to keep you updated on 
what is available. We are interested in hearing from you about this 
subject. Do you have e-mail? World Wide Web access through a 
browser? Is your access text-only, or graphic (with pictures)? Do you 
know if access is possible in your town/city/country? What are the 
obstacles you face in getting access to this rapidly growing resource? 
Please let us know your interest and concerns, so that the donor 
agencies that make up the Consultative Group can get a clearer sense 
of how they can use this media to help you in your work! 

(e-mail: info@ecdgroup.com, fax: (413) 268-7279, mailing address 
on back of CN) 

The following are some key addresses for ECCD: 

The Consultative Group: http://www.ecdgroup.com 

In this site we have tried to offer all of our key papers, documents 
and publications, as well as general overview materials on ECCD. We 
are in the process of gathering programme profiles and case studies to 
offer as models of diverse ECCD practices. 

The Children's House: http://childhouse.uio.no 

This rapidly growing site, co-sponsored by several international 
development organizations and initiated by ChildWatch, offers information 
on many aspects of sustainable development for children. There are 
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rich materials on Children's Rights (and CRC implementation), as 
well as links to UNESCO's Early Childhood and Family Education 
division, the CG, Redda Barnen, and other important child related sites. 

One World: http://www.oneworld.org- 

One World started as a WWW home for NGOs based in the UK, 
but has been expanding to include over 80 organizations committed 
to sustainable development. 

ERIC Clearinghouse: http://t28.174.188.211/ericeece.html 

Although ERIC is mostly a US-based resource, it is useful in that it 
offers an extensive on-line library of documents relating to young 
children and education. There are some international offerings, and 
ERIC also offers a service called "AskERIC" where you can submit an 
e-mail inquiry, and a graduate student will research the question and 
respond within a relatively short time. This is a valuable resource 
when doing literature searches and bibliographic work, as well as 
when looking for information on educational practices that would be 
accessible through US publications and resources. Among other 
things, ERIC offers the Coordinators Notebook on microfiche. 



AHRTAG (Appropriate Health Resources & Technologies Action 
Group) has announced a unique bibliographic database focusing on 
primary health care and disability issues in the South. The database 
describes over 15,000 materials held in the AHRTAG Resource 
Centre, focusing on the practical aspects of primary health care and 
community-based rehabilitation. The database comprises articles, 
books, manuals, reports and unpublished materials on a wide range of 
issues including adolescent health, evaluation, health education, HIV 
and AIDS, planning and management, programme implementation, 
structural adjustment, training, and urban health. 

The data base is offered free for one month's access. After that the 
annual subscription fee for users in the North is £200. For further 
information and subscription details please contact: Margaret Elson, 
Information Systems Officer — ahrtag@geo2.poptel.org.uk 

An e-mail discussion group on "Measuring and Monitoring 
Children's Well-Being" is being facilitated by Asher Ben Arieh, 
Director, Center for Research and Public information, the National 
Council for the Child, Israel. For more information contact him at 
benarieh@cc.huji.ac.ilrjj g 
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November 5-7, 1996 

Towards Excellence in Early Childhood Education: Policies and Practices 
in the list Century 

organized by the Faculty of Education at the University of Malaya, 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia 

The purpose of this meeting is to examine the challenges of the 21st 
century in relation to early childhood education. This will involve 
reviewing current policies and practices in ECD to evaluate their 
effectiveness in relation to needs in the next century. Participants will 
also formulate proposals for policies and programmes to support chil- 
dren's development to meet national requirements. Another desired 
outcome is the strengthening of a regional network of early childhood 
practitioners, trainers and researchers for the Southeast Asian region. 
Robert Myers will be one of the keynote speakers, as will Sheldon 
Shaeffer from the UNICEF Regional Office. 



December 1-6, 1996 

Regional ECCD Meeting 
Mauritius 

As follow up to the inter-agency meeting held by UNICEF in 
Florence, in early September (see meetings, pg. 67) UNICEF and 
OMEP will sponsor a joint meeting involving participants from 1 2 
countries in Africa, as well as representatives from international NGOs 
and donor agencies. It is meant to be a regional conference on ECCD 
that parallels what occurred within the Florence conference, focusing 
on identifying priorities and strategies for Africa and to see how best 
to activate and further ongoing programmes addressing young child 
development. 

February 14-17, 1997 

Holistic ECED: annual regional workshop 

Arab Resource Collective, Dialogue 97, Cyprus 

The Arab Resource Collective and the Regional Consultative Resource 
Group will be sponsoring its annual regional meeting/workshop, 
focused on holistic Early Childhood Education. 

For more information contact: Chanem Bibi, Tel: (3572) 476 741, 
Fax: (3572) 476 790, e-mail: arccyp@spidernet.com.cy 



March 19-23,1997 



Education, Democracy, and Development at the Turn oj the Century 
Comparative and Internationa] Education Society (CIES) 

Annual Meeting 
Mexico City, Mexico 

In the 41st anniversary year of the Comparative and Internationa] 
Education Society, the Annual Conference will highlight presenta- 
tions, discussions and debates on Education, Democracy, and 
Development at the Turn of the Century. This theme harbors great 
possibilities for intellectual dialogue about the past, present and future 
of the discipline of comparative and international education,* the role 
of international organizations and aid,* new developments in social the- 
ory, and their ability to shed light on the processes of cultural, techno- 
logical, and political transformation brought about by the process of 
globalization,* as well as a host of highly specialized topics. 

Thus the conference will address issues of equity, equality, and relevance 
of education and educational reform, including questions concerning the 
relationships between poverty and education,* minority education,* the 
linkages among technology, education and democracy,* at-distance edu- 
cation,* educational evaluation,* and the relationships between education 
and culture in an era of accelerated technological change. 

For more information contact CIES Secretariat, Institute of 
International Education, 1400 K Street, NW, Suite 650, Washington, 
D C. 20005-2403. 



Africa Policy Meeting 

World Bank, Washington, D.C. 

It is anticipated that there will be a meeting in April 1997 where the 
World Bank African case studies will be presented and, using the two- 
day programming format used in April 1996, African countries will 
develop country-specific programmes and policy. For more informa- 
tion about the meeting contact Nat Colletta. Tel: (202) 473-4163,* Fax: 
(202) 473-7932,* e-mail: ncolIetta@worldbank.org 



April, 1997 
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The Consultative Group on Early Childhood Care and Development (CG) is an 
international, interagency group dedicated to improving the condition of young children at risk. 
The CG grounds its work in a cross-disciplinary view of child care and development. 

Launched in 1984, the CG has taken as its main purpose the fostering of communication among 
international donor agencies and their national counterparts, among decision-makers, funders, researchers, pro- 
gramme providers, parents and communities with the goal of strengthening programmes benefitting young chil- 
dren and their families. 

The Consultative Group is administered and represented by its Secretariat. The Group includes a broad-based 
network of participating organisations and individuals who share a commitment to fostering the well-being and 
healthy development of young children. Administrative backstopping is provided by the High/Scope Foundation. 

The Coordinators' Notebook is prepared by the Secretariat of the CG with support from the Aga Khan Foundation, the 
Bernard van Leer Foundation, InterAmerican Development Bank (IDB), International Youth Foundation (IYF), Save 
the Children USA, UNICEF, UNESCO, USAID and the World Bank. 
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To INCREASE THE Knowledge Base The CG gathers, synthesizes and disseminates information on 
children's development, drawing from field experiences, traditional wisdom and scientific research. 

To SERVE as A Catalyst The CG works to increase awareness of issues affecting children, develop- 
ing materials and strategies to help move communities, organisations and governments from rhetoric 
to practice, from policy to programming. 

To BUILD Bridges The CG fosters networking among those with common concerns and interests, 
working across sectoral divisions, putting people in touch with the work of others by organising meet- 
ings, by disseminating information through publications, and by serving as a communications point. 

To SERVE as A Sounding Board The CG engages in dialogue with funders and decision-makers 
about developments in the field, providing the base for policy formulation, planning, programming 
and implementation. 

Members of the Secretariat occasionally provide technical assistance to individual organisations in 
programme design, implementation and evaluation, and in the writing of technical papers and reports. 

The Coordinators Notebook is produced twice annually. It is one of our networking tools. Each issue fo- 
cusses on a particular issue or topic, as well as offering network news. We try to provide information 
on the most appropriate research, field experience and practices to benefit individuals working with 
young children and their families. We encourage you to share this information with the other net- 
works you take part in. Feel free to copy portions of this Notebook and disseminate the information to 
those who could benefit from it. Please let us know about any programmes or efforts benefitting young 
children and their families in which you may be involved. 
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For further information and to subscribe contact: 

Dr. Judith L. Evans 
6 The Lope 

Haydenville, MA 01039 USA 
Tel: (413) 268-7272 * Fax: (41 3) 268-7279 
e-mail: info@ecdgroup.com 
world-wide web: http://www.ecdgroup.com 



The Consultative Group can also be reached through: 



Dr. Robert G. Myers 
Insurgentes Sur 4411 
Ed 25-304 
Tlalcoligia 

D.F. 14430, MEXICO 
Tel/Fax (52-5) 573-0924 
e-mail: rmyers@laneta.apc.org 
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CG Secretariat 
Education Cluster 
UNICEF House, Room 2638 
Three United Nations Plaza 
New York, New York 10017 
Tel: (212) 824-6629 
Fax: (212) 824-6481 
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